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Some outstanding recordings of [942 





HOROWITZ 3 7, ~a RUBINSTEIN 
" Chopin—23 Mazurkas (2nd Volume) DB 3839-45 

i wl w SOLOMON 
Brahms—Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Handel - - - - - - = €3301-3 


MOISEIWITSCH 

Beethoven—Sonata No. 21 in C 
(‘‘ Waldstein") 5 Parts.; Rondo in C. Side 6é 
oo, C 3289-91 

= with the 4 HEIFETZ (Violin), FEUERMANN (’ Cello) 
‘ and Philadelphia Orchestra 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Conducted by Eugene Ormandy 

Brahms—Double Concerto in A Minor 
DB 6120-3 








Tchaikovsky — Piano Con- 
certo No. | in B Flat Minor 


. HEIFETZ 
KOUSSEVITZKY | 


and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Mozart—Symphony No. 29 in A (K 20!) 
DB 5957-8 





STOKOWSKI 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Shostakovitch—Symphony No. 5 DB 3991-6 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT First Recording of the 
and the Hallé Orchestra Walton Violin Concerto 
: : dedicated to and played by 
Butterworth—A Shropshire Lad Rhapsody HEIFETZ 
C 3287 


with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Eugene Goossens 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT DB 5953-5 


and the Hallé Orchestra 
Handel—Water Music Suite arr. H. Harty 


€3306-7 [ihe 7 9 ” 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra | | \ VAS i} } Re \ \0 Ck; 


César Franck—Piéce héroique - DB6135 
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Each ‘‘ Top-hat’’ contains ten IM Long-playing 
Needles, sufficient to play (with repointing) 
1,000 recordings. The lid is handy for holding 
used needles awaiting repointing. 2'- (Tax 103d.) 


IM Pointmaster 


The fastest and most efficient machine for repoint- 


ing all circular non-metallic needles. It is mad2 in 
a wide range of attractive colours. 46 (Tax 2’-) 


IM Master Set 


All you need to keep records brand-new for many 
months. Contains 20 IM Needles, Pointmaster and 
replacements in a smart presentation casket and 
offers you 9/6 worth for 8'6 (Tax 3,9). 


Alfred Imhof, Limited, 112-116, N 


Following the lead of thousands of gramophiles the world 
over, he has joined the S.P.C.G.R.—the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Gramophone Records for short ! 
And with them he will now be able to keep his records 
‘*‘ always brand new.’”’ Membership is of course a simple 
matter. It merely entails the purchase of a ‘‘ Top-hat ” 
and the introduction of the IM Long-playing Non-metallic 
Needles in it to your records. Quickly you will realise the 
benefits that membership of the S.P.C.G.R. confers : 
NO RECORD WEAR... NO SURFACE HISS... NO 
PICK-UP CHATTER ... PERFECT TONE... SUIT- 
ABILITY TO AUTOGRAMS .. . ECONOMY—ONE 
“TOP-HAT” OF 10 PLAYS (WITH REPOINTING) 
UPWARDS OF 1,000 RECORDINGS. 

So make your New Year Resolution now by saying, ‘ I'll 
join the S.P.C.G.R. today and always be kind to my records.”’ 


Membership of the S.P.C.G.R. can be obtained 
from all good record shops everywhere. You 
will find the sales-people all good ‘‘ Fellows.”’ 


Long-Playing Needles 
Pointmasters 


Master Sets 


** sold out’’ of Pointmasters and Master Sets. Please don't blame him. When you need 
IM's repointed why not do as your fellow-members—buy a new ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ and leave your 


: Shortage of raw materials and Limitation of Suppties may mean that your dealer is sometimes 
used IM’s for repointing. Your dealer will be glad to do this for you at a small charge. 


ew Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 * Museum 5944 
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PERMANENT M Sit 3 


IDA HAENDEL 


IDA HAENDEL and ADELA KOTOWSKA 
Sonatine Op. 137. No.3 (Schubert) K1074/5 


IDA HAENDEL and MEWTON-WOOD 
Sonata in G Major Op. 30. 
No. 3 (Beethoven) - ‘ K959/960 


IDA HAENDEL 

Ballet Music from ‘* Rosamunde 
(Schubert- Rretsler)} K1075 
Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy Airs) } 
(Sorasate) 
Tzigane (Ravel) - - - 

Carmen Fantasie Op. 25 
(arr. Sarasate) 

Humoreske Op. 101. No. 7 

(Dvorak-Kreisler) 


K940 
K1013 
} msot/2 


M521 
Caprice Viennois (Kreisler) - 
Tambourin Chinois (Kreisler) 
Schon Rosmarin (Kreisler) - 

Slavonic Dance in E Minor. No. 2 

(Dvorak-Kreisler) 

Waltz in A Major Op. 39. No, 15 

(Brahms- Hochstein) 


} M520 
| 
Zapateado—Spanish Dance 
*} 
: 


M495 


(Sarasate)} F7727 
Sarabande andTambourin(Leclaire) 
Meditation ‘‘ Thais '’ (Massenet) - 


La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzine) 


ALBERT SAMMONS 
Minuet (Beethoven) - - 
Traumerei—Dreaming( Schumann ) 
) 


F7659 


F7529 


Chant Hindou 
(Rimsky-Korsakov-Kreisler 

Salut d'Amour (Elgar) ~ - 

Poeme (Fi 


F7530 


wbich) - - 
Simple Aveu (Thome) - 
Souvenir (Drdla) - 
Cavatina (Raff) - 


F7531 
F7532 


FREDERICK GRINKE, 
with 
THE BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA 
The Lark Ascending 
(] Vaughan Williams) 
Concerto in D Minor for Violin 
and String Orchestra 
(Vaughan Williams) 
FREDERICK GRINKE and KENDALL 
TAYLOR 
Sonatina Op. 100 (Dvorak) - 
FREDERICK GRINKE 
Romantic Pieces Op. a (Dvorak) 
Ballade (Dvorak) - 
FREDERICK GRINKE and WATSON 
FORBES 


Duets for Violin and Viola ego K910/2 


Nos. 423 & 424 (Mozart) - - 


Sarabande with Variations for hs K9I7 


and Viola (Handel arr. Halvorsen) 


Four Duets for Violin and Viola 
B azn) K 1072 


FREDERICK GRINKE, DAVID MARTIN 


and WATSON FORBES 
Terzetto Op. 74 (Dvorak)) * 


THE GRINKE TRIO 


Frederick Grinke (Violin) Florence Hooton (Cella) 


Kendall Taylor (Piano) 
Phantasie Trio in A Minor 


(John Toland) K899/900 
K945/6 


X242/4 
Trio Op. 70. No.2 (Beethoven) K1069/71 


Phantasie in C Minor 
(Frank Bridge 
Trio No. 3 in E (John Ireland) 


DECCA RECORDS 


Issued by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 


1-3 Brixton Road, $.W.9 


} X259/260 


| X248/9 


K 1006/7 


_k1016/7 
K10I7 


K981/83 


WATSON FORBES 
and MYERS FOGGIN 
Viola and Piano 
Sonata in D (Walthew) - - ~* K897/8 
Mosaic in Four Pieces (Walthew) K898 
Sonata aa s - - - X233/5 
n nata 
ad re Watson Forbes) | K955/6 
WATSON FORBES and MARIA 
KORCHINSKA 
Sonata for Viola and Harp 
(Arnold Bax) 
WATSON FORBES and DENISE 
LASSIMONNE 
Sonata No. | in G Major (Bach) K1041/2 


WATSON FORBES 
Prelude (Bach)- - - - 
Gavotte (Bach) - } M499 
Sussex Lullaby (Alan Richardson) ) MSIS 
Intrada (Alan Richardson) - 


} K941/3 


Time for 
~ DECCA 


a, 
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fine vocal recordings 


of 1942 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
Offrande. Hahn- = = « «= 
L’Heure Exquise. Hahn - - 
Soir. Faure - - = = = = 
Les Roses D’lspahan. Faure - 
Plaisir d’amour. Martini = - = = 
Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye. Faure 


Pleading. Elgor - - - » = = = 
Now sleeps the Crimson Petal. oie — 


JOHN McCORMACK 

Oh cculd | but express in Song. 

Malashkin - - = «= - - $DA1829 
Plaisir d’amour. Martini = = - = 
Oh, what bitter grief is Mine. Mozart 
Ave Verum. Mozart - - = = - 
She moved thro’ the Fair - - - 
Bantry Bay. Molly - - = - = 
Come back, my Love. Rubinstein - 
Here in the quiet Hills. Carne - - 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Halle Orch. Cond. Braithwaite 
Prize Song (‘Die Mei:tersinger") - = 
All hail, thou Dwelling (“Faust") - - 
with Halle Orch. Cond. Braithwaite 
Where’er you Walk. Handel - - ~ hemos 


Ks “boa 1821 
DA 1819 


DA 1810 


DA 1828 
DA 1813 


DA 1809 


C3309 


Be thou faithful. Mendelssohn = 


Song of the Vagabonds; One Alone 89255 
Star of my Soul; To Mary - - -. B9244 


DENNIS NOBLE 
with Halle Orch. Cond. Braithwaite 
Say good-bye now to pastime and Play 
("Nozze di Figaro") = = = = = = }+C€3304 
From fair Provence (‘La Traviata’) - 


Follow the Plough) - - - - = -\pones 
When the home bells ring Again- - 


THE B.B.C. SINGERS - 
THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR Intro by Dr. ‘ W. Welch — Cond. Leslie Woodgate 
Psalms we Sing 
Volume 6 ae Psalm 84—O how amiable are Thy Dwell- 
Speech broadcast by the Prime Minister ings ; Psalm 67—God be merciful unto Us ; >B 9303 
THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, ™.P. Psalm 51 — Have mercy upon me O God 
November 29th, 1942 Psalm 19—The Heavens declare the Glory of 
Warning to Italy. Partsito6 = = - - ©33257 God; Psalm 90—Lord, thou hast been our >B 9300 


es Refuge oe 2 es © pe ct 8 
.Profits from these records are being paid to Charities 
% nominated by the Prime Minister. 














THE HALLE ORCHESTRA JOE LOSS and his Orchestra 


Conducted by Leslie Heward Praise the Lord and pass the 
BD 5786 





Symphony in G Minor. E. J. Moeran. Ammunition! - - - - - 
Pts. | to II. We'll smile Againe - - - - 


Side 12—4 Bagatelles for Piano (1938). Alan | “HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


Rawsthorne. Played by DENIS MATTHEWS 
: C 3319.24 ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra 
Automatic Couplings ©7566-7 J ' 
(Recorded under auspices of the British Council.) St. James Infirmary Blues 2.Pts. 


“a HUTCH ” SPIKE JONES and his City Slickers 


Der Fuehrer’s Face - - - - ep sve? 





My Devotion - - - - - eo 1029 “FATS " WALLER and his Rhythm 


Ev'ry night about this Time Do you have to go?- - - - 


The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middicsox 
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VITA BREVIS, 


T= other evening one of our original 
readers told me that within half a mile 
of where we were sitting there dwelt a 
respected citizen who has no gramophone, 
but who owns some 3,000 records of 
roughly 1903 to 1907, all in mint condition 
and carefully stored and indexed. 

There was a natural impulse to investi- 
gate the matter ; but it passed and left me 
wondering whether this might not be one 
more clue leading to the solution of a 
problem that may well be examined, how- 
ever briefly, at the beginning of a new year. 

During the last twenty years a great 
many people, recognising the importance 
of printed sound, the risk through attrition 
and neglect of total loss of incunabula, and 
the rapid spread of public appreciation of 
the new invention all over the world, must 
have given thought to the problem of 
establishing what—for want of a better 
title—may be called the Academy of 
Recorded Sounds, or A.R.S. for short. 

Since the London offices of THE GrAmMo- 
PHONE Magazine were closed, early in the 
war, the library of records sent for review 
by the recording companies has been 
stored in a cellar at Montague’ House, 
Russell Square—some twenty to twenty-five 
thousand discs in racks on a floor space 
measuring 21 feet by 15 feet; and day by 
day individual records have been taken 
out or replaced as required by those who 
use the library. The space is cramped, but 
these figures give some idea of the capacity 
needed for an expanding collection of 
records, roughly 13,000 square feet for 
every million records. 

An earlier Montague House, a hundred 
yards west of this one, was, in 1756, the first 
home of the British Museum when the 
- Cotton MSS., the Harley MSS. and the 
Sloane Collections were arranged there 
under Dr. Gowin Knight as Principal 
Librarian and a Governing Body of 41 
members. It was not till 1828 that the 
present buildings of the British Museum— 
on the site of Montague House—took the 
ever-increasing quantity of books, MSS. 
and collections. 

It is worth while to recall that the Cotton 
MSS. had been presented to the nation in 
1700, and miserably housed in Westminster, 
and that the Harley MSS. were sold to the 
nation for £10,000 in 1753, at the time 
when the trustees of the late Sir Hans 
. Sloane offered the nation his natural history 
collections, coins, MSS. and printed books 
for £20,000, a quarter of their estimated 
value. It was by a mismanaged State 
Lottery that the money was chiefly raised, 
and the total income in early years, includ- 
ing a Parliamentary grant of £1,000 a year, 


ARS LONGA 


was £2,448—which left little or no margin 
for new putchases. The struggles and 
steady progress of the British Museum 
towards its present position are particularly 
significant in approaching the problem of 
the gramophone record. 


For the sake of brevity, let it be assumed 
that the similarities and differences between 
printed books and gramophone records— 
including film sound-tracks—are under- 
stood, and that the housing and cataloguing 
problems are essentially the same: also 
that, for the purpose of this memorandum, 
the analogy of the London Library (rather 
than of the British Museum) is rejected at 
the outset. The subject is dealt with in an 
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article, “‘ A Library of .Recorded Music,” 
by Kenneth Hutton, in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for August, 1942. The chief object of such 
a library as he describes is the use of its 
contents by members in their own homes. 


Envisage, rather, a building in which all 
records are properly housed and catalogued 
in their various categories, and in which 
the casual visitor may hear a recital in the 
concert hall and may see an unique his- 
torical exhibition of talking machines and 
records, photographs and drawings, while 
the student (or member) may obtain—as 
in the Reading Room or the Print Room 
of the British Museum—any records that 
he wishes to hear in one of the many 
sound-proof cubicles, and any of the 
miniature scores or books on music that 
are in the Members’ Music Library. 


This view assumes that the Academy 
should aim. at being the centre of the 
talking machine world, much more than 


just a depository of recordings for safe 
keeping. Other similar institutions in the 
larger cities of the country and empire 
could be affiliated so that -students of 
special subjects could have access to records 
lent from London under safeguards, much 
as the B.B.C. sends programmes to regional 


. Stations to be returned to headquarters 


after a broadcast of the records. The 
Academy would also provide genuinely 
expert technical, musical and programme- 
building advice to its members by mail or 
by personal interview, while correspondents 
in each country would keep headquarters 
in touch with local radio or other record- 
ings and the discovery of rarities. Casual 
visitors would be attracted by the exhibits, 
concerts, lectures and debates. They 
would not have access to the records or 
the listening booths. 


It is not difficult to foresee that the 
necessary safeguards and amenities would 
develop naturally, once the Academy were 
started. 


How is it to be started ? 
crux. 
Would the British Museum sponsor it ? 
Already many historical “‘ masters’ have 
been deposited in its vaults by the recording 
companies, and the expansion of this 
nucleus seems to be the most desirable and 
least formidable solution of the problem, 
or the Science Museum, South Kensington. 
Failing these, sympathy and support might 
be expected from such bodies as the Board 
of Education, the British Council, the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians, the 
Royal College of Music, Royal Academy of 
Music, Guildhall School of Music, Trinity 
College of Music, etc., University College 
and London University, and the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians. One of them 
might give accommodation facilities for the 
start, others money grants. 


That is the 


Of primary importance would be the 
extent to which the B.B.C. and the film 
industry would co-operate. Each of these 
vast organisations has already an immense 
accumulation of recordings of historical 
and general interest. It is perhaps prudent 
to expect only a friendly but “ wait and 
see” policy at the beginning; but even 
this might be a positive advantage to the 
Academy in its early days. Untold riches 
from the start might be an embarrassment. 

Would the Recording Companies sup- 
port the scheme ? They have shown a high 
sense of their responsibility in the past and 
may surely be counted upon to give sound 
advice and practical help. The Academy 
would add to the prestige of their trade and 
could not affect their trading adversely, 

Would private collectors give or loan 
their collections, or sell them at low prices ? 
If the foundations were securely laid with 
a suitable central building, a Council of 


B 
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unimpeachable authority and an adequate 
staff of experts, it is not unlikely that some 
of the most prominent collectors would 
come forward with gifts and loans, and not 
impossible that some of the treasures of 
the great recording companies might find 
thei: way to the Academy to consolidate 
its foundation. In due course there would 
be bequests and legacies also. 

As a basis for consideration and discussion 
let it be assumed that an initial annual 
income of £2,500 could be secured by a 
Government grant and by contributions 
from various interested bodies for a guaran- 
teed five years. By the end of that period 
the number of members at three guineas a 
year might well bring in £6,300—two 
thousand members—with an additional 
£500 from an average of thirty visitors a 
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day at 1s. The attainment of these figures 
would depend on the efficiency of the 
service—prompt production of records 
asked for, comfortable conditions for hear- 
ing them, expert advice, suitable concerts 


and lectures, and judicious publicity—and ~ 


on the intrinsically wide and unique col- 
lections in the museum. These collections 
should include, besides museum-pieces of 
the talking machine era and all current 
recordings in this country, a constantly 
growing series of collections of European 
and American recordings, with language 
and folk-music records from every country. 
These last would be the hardest and most 
costly to obtain and to classify for the use of 
students, but would be vitally important. 
Future developments of the art of sound- 
printing will no doubt open up new vistas 
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within the next few years, but they will all 
the more forcibly emphasise the value of 
what has already been recorded in the first 
half-century of its infancy. 

The somewhat muddled infancy of the 
British Museum two and a half centuries 
after the birth of printing itself is a good 
augury. A Government reluctantly forced 
to accept a responsibility thrown upon it by 
the generosity of a few enthusiasts, and the 
greatest library in the world built up from 
modest beginnings in Montague House— 
that is the picture to bear in mind. Can 
we, in these adventurous days, fling our 
hearts over the first fence and get going 
—now—at once ? 

To all readers I wish a happy New Year, 
and may peace come before the year is out. 

CuRIsTOPHER STONE 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXxXI 


By HERBERT 


Ove first electric recording of the year 
1927, of what has been described as 
**the gateway to great music,”’ Schubert’s 
* Unfinished,” by Sir Henry J. Wood, on 
three records, was rather outshone by the 
H.M.V. issue of recordings, all choral, in 
the Queen’s Hall, Royal Albert Hall, and 
Westminster Abbey, though we countered 
with anthems and hymns recorded by the 
Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 
the chapel, and others recorded in Rochester 
Cathedral. ; 

It is a little amusing to find a self- 
appointed critic of that day still declaring 
that “the gramophone world appears to 
be inhabited by pseudo-scientists, gadget 
cranks, amateurs of equally wild enthusiasm 
and criticism, critics with dry and pon- 
derous collections of textbook data, all of 
whom will have to be cleared up into some 
sort of order if the gramophone is ever going 
to take its place in the considerations of 
cultured lovers of the fine arts.” Well, the 
gramophone not only survived all that, but 
came through several years of thin harvest 
into a period when (with all its industrial 
difficulties) it has to be reckoned as having 
taken its place in the considerations of 
cultured lovers of the fine arts. 

That year, 1927, saw the beginning of the 
boom in community singing, which had 
earlier shown distinct signs of popularity in 
the stadium of the Wembley Exhibition, 
the new movement now being fostered by 
certain London dailies which had their 
own community leaders. We led off with 
two records of 2,500 voices, including 
“Loch Lomond” and ‘“ Shenandoah,” 
from one of the Daily Express events at the 
Empire Theatre, Birmingham. There was 
still evident an all-round tendency to 
measure the appeal of the new recording in 
terms of numbers, for in February H.M.V. 
recorded a ‘community singing concert in 
the Royal Albert Hall, naming 10,000 
voices as the big selling point. As a result 
it must have sold in many thousands, but 
it was all to the good of the gramophone 
when, after a while, the standard of quality 
rather than volume was generally adopted. 


C. RIDOUT 


The event of the year that was capitalised 
to rivet the imagination of the public was 
the Beethoven Centenary, into which 
Columbia threw itself with an energy and 
expenditure that outdid anything prev- 
iously conceived. The idea originated with 
a young American, Frederick N. Sard, 
who, having sold it to our New York house, 
came to London and convinced us that 
here was indeed one of the biggest musical 
occasions of all time so far as the gramo- 
phone and ourselves were concerned. 
Centenary Week was March 20 to 26. 

The idea had nerve. It was simply that 
Columbia should make itself apparently 
responsible for the celebration of the Beet- 
hoven Centenary just as far as the gramo- 
phone would take it. Public performances 
in connection with the centenary were, of 
course, left to the usual concert promoters ; 
we were concerned only with celebration 
through the gramophone. Our American 
visitor outlined what the New York house 
would be doing and turned the matter of 
exploitation over to me. It was clear that 
there was certainly not enough Beethoven 
music existing on the catalogue to warrant 
our claiming any part in the furtherance of 
interest in the composer. It soon became 
clear, too, that our New York house was 
not prepared to provide much in the way 
of new Beethoven recordings. A third 
transparent fact was that we here would 
have to devise our own plans to proclaim 
to the world the completely serious charac- 
ter of our Beethoven intentions. Thus, 
although the idea was American by birth, 
the magnitude of the executed scheme was 
solely the work of this country. 

With lightning rapidity Arthur Brooks, 
our recorder and artists’ manager, in 
company with our musicians, formulated 
plans for recording Beethoven. Of course, 
the nine symphonies had to be completed, 
no small undertaking in itself, especially as 
the recording had to be spread over several 
conductors to give variety to the interpre- 
tations. Among the conductors used were 
Beecham, Wood, Harty, Weingartner, Sir 
George Henschel, and Mengelberg. It 


was during this hurried orchestral recording 
that the incident of the rejected symphony, 
related earlier, occurred, when our own 
knowledgeable Moses Baritz excitedly de- 
clared that no musician would pass this 
particular performance, it was so full o 
errors. His judgment was confirmed by 
independent critics, totally unaware of the 
circumstances or of the identity of the 
conductor, and the symphony was scrapped 
and hastily re-recorded under another con- 
ductor. I ought to add that the conductor 
whose work was thus ruthlessly thrown 
aside was not one of those mentioned above. 

Then chamber music, quartets, trios and 
sonatas, with which Beethoven was so pro- 
lific, had to be representatively recorded 
—another huge task. By the first week in 
March, 29 works (a hundred records) had 
been issued. It must have been a staggering 
revelation for music-lovers, apart from the 
record public itself, for in the ordinary way, 
as monthly or periodical issues, those hun- 
dred records would have ‘taken several 
years to get into our lists. The recording 
cost about £20,000. 

Not that we were alone in providing the 
bountiful Centenary plenitude of Beethoven 
for the home, for H.M.V. naturally had 
also made its plans to mark the occasion 
worthily and specially issued fourteen major 
works of the composer, numbering some 
fifty-two records. So, by the recording 
companies’ opportune enterprise, there was 
a new landmark established in musical 
history, for the world suddenly became the 
richer by many Beethoven works. It is, 
however, rather a bitter comment upon the 
musical world as such that these signal 
achievements were accorded little or no 
immediate credit and, to those who made 
the tremendous outlay, the records only 
became profitable over subsequent years. 
By the way, we only managed to get 
twelve of the sixteen quartets out for the 
Centenary date. The other four had to 
wait for completion until mid-1929, at 
which time the complete set of nine 
symphonies and sixteen quartets (125 
records in 22 albums) was presented to the 
Beethoven Museum in Bonn. Being 
British productions, they have probably ° 
gone the way of other British books under 
the Nazi regime. 

One thing our New York house had done 
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was vastly impressive. They had gathered 
together a list of prominent American and 
other musicians as an Advisory Body, and 
to this we were able to add the names of 
twenty-four British musicians. We also 
created a “general advisory body” of. 
twelve notable people, including Lord 
Reading, Sir Oliver Lodge, three Bishops 
and the Chief Rabbi (Dr. Hertz). How the 
American advisory body was used, I do 
not know, but we were careful to keep all 
our members informed of every move, and 
although the list of patrons (which is really 
what they were) had no responsibility and 
the names were really only used to dignify 
the project, a number of them did take an 
interest and proved very helpful with 
suggestions. 

Meantime, my department was deep in 
its own plans to publicise generally the 
centenary gramophonically celebrated. 
First, there was the necessary printed 
matter telling the Beethoven story and 
announcing the new records; this much 
more lavishly produced than usual. But 


we knew, none better, that to announce a 
hundred new records was oné thing; to 
sell them another. With a public interested 
in such music approximately circum- 
scribed to a few thousand, it was obvious 
that not very great returns could be 
expected at once, and that new outlets 
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had, if possible, to be found. 

It was here that we were able to apply 
on a wider scale what had been occasional 
experience over some years, when we were 
asked to supply data and notes upon which 
keen gramophonists could base lectures or 
recital talks. So I determined upon a 
series of pamphlets, each one a short, 
complete lecture on some Beethoven phase, 
each one bringing in half a dozen or more 
records. Sir W. H. Hadow, the Beethoven 
expert, wrote a foreword to them and the 
whole series of fourteen lectures was 
mailed to the principals of no fewer than 
25,000 schools, colleges and musical institu- 
tions throughout the country. Tied up 
with these lectures was a school prize 
competition for the best short essay on 
Beethoven, in which we offered 500 book 
prizes. We had between two and three 
thousand entries, including some amusing 
* howlers.” One I shall never forget was 
** Beethoven was born in an antic.” 

Although immediate big sales were not 
expected, the support of the trade and the 
generous publicity given by the press, 
backing the extensive advertising, made it 
all worth while as the right kind of musical 
propaganda for the gramophone, for, even 
if it was a commercial project, it had to be 
conceded that the endeavour to increase 
interest in Beethoven and the type of music 
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the composer represented was above criti- 
cism. That it was ambitious beyond the 
realisation of selling possibilities may be 
gauged from the computation that to 
acquire one set of the entire issues of these 
Beethoven Centenary records would have 
cost between sixty and seventy pounds. 

I ought to mention one publicity stunt 
that came off very well. One morning in 
February, one of our directors, James Van 
Allen Shields, showed me a cable from 
America calling for immediate shipment of 
matrices.of some sixty Beethoven recordings 
“by special messenger”—and Shields 
smilingly suggested a literal interpretation 
of the message. Accordingly, we contacted 
the District Messenger Service and the 
Cunard Line, and told them our plan. 
The former selected a seventeen-year-old 
boy, Daniel Rudge, and he was despatched 
on the Aquitania with £5,000 of matrices in 
his care. It really was an emulation of a 
previous messenger, Jaggers, who delivered 
a trans-Atlantic message to win a time 
wager, but the press on both sides of the 
Atlantic gave the mission such publicity 
that it was fully justified. So much so, 
indeed, that when Rudge returned. we 
made him a feature of a ceremonial lunch 
at the Savoy, at which we launched the 
Beethoven enterprise, and gave him a gold 
watch. (To be continued) 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Symphony 
in G minor (Moeran) ; and Denis 
Matthews (pianoforte): Four Baga- 
telles (Rawsthorne). H.M.V. C3319- 
24 (12 in., 34s. 6d.). Auto., C7566-71. 


This is described on the white-label 
pressings which I have as a “ British 
Council recording”: presumably a sub- 
sidised one, by the body which has sent out 
a good deal of British music, as propaganda, 
to foreign countries. The new move is a 
welcome addition to those means ; here is a 
work strong in tensions, with lyrical 
episodes, most imaginatively scored: in- 
formal drama, tragic rather than humanely- 
comedic (though not for long doom- 
darkened): a work to spend a lot of time 
on. Some of it—a good deal, indeed— 
should be spent on the score, which I have 
not seen. (The Rawsthorne fill-up, by the 
way, has not reached me.) The work was 
originally, I believe, meant as an invitation- 
composition, the Hallé Society having asked 
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the composer for a symphony as far back as 
about 1926. 

The music appeals to me by reason both 
of strength, even roughness, and its notably 
lyrical sense. You can divide as you like the 
** influences” in Moeran—the Irish and 
those of Norfolk, where he long lived. 
Anything Irish attracts me—the more 
subtly Irish the better: we had perhaps 
rather too long a spell of the “ Arrah, 
bedad, acushla, begorrah ” school. 

The first subject has a little figure of 
which good use is made ; it is in bars 3 and 
4. Pastoral pipings are not wanting: one 
is reminded at moments of Delius’ spirit ; 
at others, of Russian stampings (e.g., start 
of side 2—the development) ; with the 
almost inevitable flash of Sibelius’ brood- 
ing: the Irish and the Finnish have some 
similarities, I think in these darker ways of 
poetic discharge. Bax, too, has been Irish 
like Moeran: something in common. 
The half-inch-in wood twirlings on side 2 
are from the figure mentioned above (bars 
3, 4). I do not feel that the matter hangs 
together too well, despite the working to- 
gether of various elements of thematic 
matter; the manipulation doesn’t quite 
convince, somehow. The looseness is never 
scrappy, but there is probably something 
in me which makes me want to have things 
worked out with a surer logic than I think 
Moeran commands. There are delightful 
moments, but I don’t quite feel the force 
of the passage of excitement early on side 3: 


others may: good luck to them! But I 
notice that all the composers who tend to the 
folk-modal type of writing use this sort of 
“excitement ” passage (V.W. of course 
comes to mind first) ; and I find it but 
forcible-feeble, I’m afraid 


Second Movement.—I feel again the Sibelian 
touch. There are two deep, darkish, moody 
violoncello themes (the first having a little 
flute addition), between which comes one 
for clarinets, with an upward leap. Simple 
material, and admirable for its purpose. 
This movement seems to live and grow 
much more naturally and richly. It has, I 
see, been called a “ wintry elegy.” But a 
good wintry elegy is one of the finest poetic 
evocations to hope for, isn’t it? And Moeran 
is surely a poet: that is why I can always 
hear him with pleasure; and have often 
done so with great profit of spirit, I feel. A 
tiny plaintive figure of three notes, like a 
bird’s lonely cry, pleases. The combina- 
tions of the themes produce some admirable 
tensity, which does not seem out of place 
in this elegy, of which one may like to 
think as a meditation on the exploits of 
some ancient Irish chief. The symphony 
has no “ programme,” so we can make 
each his own. Maybe the spirit of Butter- 
worth (cf. his work recently recorded) lives 
afresh in Moeran. If you feel so, you are 
likely to appreciate both none the less: 
more, indeed ; for it is a spirit that music 
sorely needs. 


Thus six sides (three to each movement). 
The Scherzo, with two, follows—a happy 
piece of imaginative rhythmery. Here, I 
think, we find the best of Moeran’s skill in 
this kind: the neat tesselation of fragments. 
I’m not so sure, in other movements, 
whether, as they say, his reach is as long as 
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his vision. He is certainly a charming seer, 
as regards these two inner movements. 


Finale.—A slow, impressive introduction, 
with suggestions of two themes to come ; 
then the 9/8 jig, first theme, on the first of 
the three final sides given to the work— 
side 9. A wildish episode comes in, with a 
good deal of peremptory and rushing 
matter which reminds me of V.W. again— 
and once more, does not (yet) jell—for me. 
A capital way of introducing the second 
main theme is that pedal drumming. He 
has a strong sense of the more mysterious, 
even chilling, orchestral colours. The 
quieter themes that follow are also in his 
best vein—the spreading matter, e.g., at 
the turn of this side and side 10. Develop- 
ment starts early on that side; again 
Sibelian working-up, with brass challenges. 
Near the end of the side, amid dark murmur- 
ing, the horns, and (early on the last side) 
the strings, deal with the second subject, in 
seven-time. 

In such a treatment I think Moeran 
shows once more his high skill. The 
question comes up, whether he is a long- 
scale developer, or a fine artist in episode 
and dream-picture? Not, I think, both. 
This sort of writing for the orchestra, on 
any ground will draw everyone who loves 
its diverse magics. He is, perhaps, a 
rhapsodist, not a symphonist of any clear 
lineage ; but why limit the definition? If 
there be any very strong attraction for 
Moeran in both manner of speech (e.g., 
figuration) and orchestration, it is clearly 
Sibelius (though I would not clap too easy 
a label on a man because he makes an 
explosive and sudden ending to his work, 
as here: very much after the old man’s 
manner). Lyrically, his gift does not here, 
I feel, widely expand; but I fancy the 
symphonic form scarcely suits that sort of 
expansiveness : in any case Moeran wears 
that ‘‘ form” (whatever it may now have 
become) loosely enough. Of course, if 
and when he has written as many sym- 
phonies as Sibelius and Bax, we shall have a 
better idea of how he stands towards it. 
At present, I feel that the looseness rather 
evades (unconsciously, probably) the sym- 
phonic shaping. I am not here bothering 
about the Scherzo, which has plenty of fine 
forebear-examples of a movement that isn’t 
particularly “symphonic” (again, the 
refrain must come—‘ Whatever that may 
be ”’). 

Moeran was forty-eight on the last day of 
1942. This birthday recording should be 
followed by many others, for he has lovely 
matter in his mind. I see Grove speaks of 
an impression of “ imperfectly disciplined 
material.’ Well, I’m not a martinet for 
discipline: rather, not for ancient dis- 
ciplines, if the composer can find new ones 
that stimulate him, and don’t cramp. I 
wish we could have some of Moeran’s vocal 
music, especially the choral. Poor old 
England, once the world knew all thy choral 
glories! Now, if only recording would, and 
could, compass the best of the beauties 
written of late by men like Moeran, Finzi, 
Bliss. . . But let us give thanks for the 
present boon, whose whole recorded setting 
forth seems to me beneficent. 
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P.S.—After this was sent off, I received 
the Rawsthorne Bagatelles for piano. This 
composer (b. 1905) shows good qualities. 
We can do with some good piano writers, 
of a surety! These little pieces, dated 
1938 on the record, expound clear ideas, 
in a “study ”’ fashion that has been well 
worked since Chopin. The gravity of the 
last has perhaps a Brahmsian tinge of 
thought. The others remind one, but by 
no means slavishly attend on, the older 
Russian types, which from Scriabin to 
Rachmaninov and SHostakovitch have 
stimulated us, and assured us of a goodly 
succession to the inheritance left by Chopin 
and Schumann. 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn (Chorale St. 
Antonii) (Brahms; Op. 56a). Col- 
umbia, DX1105-6 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

The white-label (single-sided) disc con- 
taining variations 6, 7, and 8 has not 

reached me; and that containing Nos. 1 

and 2 was smashed in the post. Such damage 

is now of frightful dimensions: half the 
material sent to me recently—and every- 
thing for review has to come by post or rail 

—has been broken. We acknowledge with 

pleasure the goodwill of the companies, in 

certain replacements. So I had to do some 
stiff-brown-paper poulticing before this disc 
was fit to be played, once and once only, 
with painful bumping and much needle- 
renewing. In this circumstance, one cannot 
of course say much. The tone seems happy, 
with that touch of a bloom that the Hallé 
can get. The precision is not quite so keen. 
I think this work needs a godlike purity 
there, and the English may be gods, but 
they rarely show that particular quality of 
absolute precision in timing. It is, on the 
whole, the weakest element in performances 
that have not, one may judge, been over- 
rehearsed. Var. 3 goes rather slowly. 
**Con moto” may mean various things to 
different people, of course. The pp smooth- 
ness of this seems to ask for something very 
slick, creamy and rich. To those who may 
not know the work inside out (others pray 
pardon), I venture to mention a few facts, 
such as the neat insertion of the horn’s 
figure of the three-quarters note, followed by 
quarter note and half note, in bars 4, 5 of 
this, which characterises the first bar of the 
theme, and indeed runs through it. In the 
theme, note also the five-bar rhythm, 
pervading it: the sections are, 5 (repeated), 

4, 45 5) 5 (but these two are overlappers, 

so that each may feel like four): and the 

coda chords can be felt as either five 

strokes—continuing the five-sense, or as a 

phrase of two bars, finishing the last five-bar 


period, which begins with the upward- ° 


rising figure, over the held keynote: or, 
even better, this keynote-effect can be felt 
as five single-bar notes—the last five bars 
of all. This is difficult to show in writing, 
but it weaves itself into a grand bit of 
rhythm-mastery for any attentive ear. 

The five persist through the blended 
twos and threes of the first variation. This 
is where I feel that the discipline of a 
Toscanini (though not ideal for this work, 
in every part) is needed, rather than the 
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more easy-going conditions of orchestral 
life and manipulation we are used to. The 
neatest bit in No. 1 is the ending: here, 
again, mere bar-counting affords lively 
pleasure. The inverting of the two and three 


. rhythms is pretty, too (first ten bars). In 


No. 2, the part after the double bar is 
from No. 1. No. 3 gives a ‘‘ double ’— 
as often in Haydn, whose theme is used. 
(“‘ Double ’”’—each half differently varied.) 
You could amuse yourself finding “five- 
ishness ” here, in various places. A slightly 
veiled production in the recording suits this 
variation. In No. 4 counterpoint is mar- 
vellously contrived; most people will 
simply enjoy the minor-key moodiness, 
The immensely difficult No. 5 is rather 
busy, I feel, with the notes, here: more can 
be made of the light and shade. The theme 
is inverted, as to its first notes: we have 
scherzic imitations, cross-rhythm, a charm- 
ing tiny hammering of the keynote: noth- 
ing more delicious was ever done, I think, 
by Brahms. Indeed, no greater mastery of 
variation technique was ever shown by any 
composer. The remaining variations, apart 
from the finale, have not reached me. In 
No. 6, note the pursuit of the developing 
opening-figure, now into semiquavers (still 
inverted, as in 5); also the bassoons’ 
insistence on the keynote. The freshest key 
touch is the dive into D. After bar 1, the 
tum tata figure (horns) is from bar 4 of the 
theme. The dash downwards (bar two of the 
second half) is turned into a gracious descent, 
in the next, No. 7. If you like, the opening 
rhythm of 7 can be regarded as a reminis- 
cence of that in the theme’s opening. A 
lovely bit of cross-rhythm in the second 
half ; and the settling on to the keynote at 
the end is another stroke of gentle nudgery 
that we can delight in. 

No. 8 is one of the most complex: based 
on the inverted-theme opening. There are 
details here not easily to be elucidated with- 
out music type. Again, those who like just 
to browse can do so in the presence of these 
ghosts. With the finale I reach for a record 
again. The characteristic Hallé slightly- 
dark tone tells well (the main effect is, of 
course, Brahms’ scoring: in which, I 
venture to remind you, no trombones are 
used. But he does use the triangle: and ifI 
were to play it, I fear I should enthusiastic- 
ally overdo it). The finale—seventeen 
variants of the ground-bass, and a coda—is 
marched through pretty solidly, but makes 
a sufficiently big effect. 

I find the recording smooth, the playing 
safe rather than exciting. More can be 
done with the Hallé, of course. Probably 
present conditions prevent that. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Ida Haendel (violin), Adela Kotowska 
(piano): Sonatine Op. 137, No. 3 
(Schubert). Decca K1074-5 (12 ins., 
11s. 6d.). 

Early Schubert, written when he was 
nineteen or so. The first movement is 
rather dull and conventional, and the 
second movement promises to be the same 
until the dramatic and startling develop- 
ment section. This is a fine page, the 
Minuet and Rondo are both charming. 
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Is there a Boom in Music? 


Surely never before were there so many concerts in this 
country ! To look at the advertisements one might well believe 
that there is a boom in music. 


The conclusion might not, however, bear too close an 
examination. Look at the programmes. How much do they 
resemble one another, week after week! I am told on the 
best authority that this is due to the fact (not a new one) that 
only the hardiest of old favourites can be relied ae to fill a 
hall. 


It seems, indeed, that actuaries can present any promoter 
with a list of certs and probables, even going so far as to give 
the chances of one Weber overture against another as a 
programme opener. 


And what a sorry picture is shown by deletions from the 
Recording Companies’ catalogues! I know that these dele- 
tions would not be made if there were the most meagre demand. 
Just to think that a dozen or so people are not forthcoming in 
any one year to buy a Bruckner’s Symphony, or the Elgar 
Quintet and Quartet, and his “‘ In the South”! 


Yet despite this discouragement the Companies continue to 
issue recordings which demonstrate both confidence and 
courage, particularly now that supplies are so drastically cut. 


As far as our own experience”is concerned, with exclusive 
Rimington issues, the albums of French songs sung by Maggie 
Teyte, of Russian songs sung by Oda Slobodskaya, and of 
French keyboard music played by Phyllis Sellick, have sold, 
and continue to sell, in a way that can be very moderately 
described as gratifying. This can also be said for Michael 
Tippett’s ‘‘ Fantasy Sonata for Pianoforte,” played by Phyllis 
Sellick. 


Is there a boom in music ? I take refuge in safety—Yes 
and No. FREDK. T. SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42/43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1171 
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Some 
| Outstanding Records 


of 1942 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Cond. by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor. 

Tchaikovsky - - DX 1096-1100 
Comus— Ballet Suite. Purcell arr. 

Lambert- - + - DX 1076-7 
Hamlet — Fantasie Overture 

Tchaikovsky - - - DX 1101-2 
Conducted by LESLIE HEWARD. 
Prince Igor—Overture. Borodin. 

3 Parts. Side4— 

The Sleeping Beauty —Waltz. 


Tchaikovsky. Conducted by Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent - DX 1078-9 


Conduct by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Overture to Aristophanes’ Comedy 
“The Wasps.” Vaughan Williams 
D. 
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e 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Frederick Stock 


Scapino—A Comedy Overture. William Walton 
LX 931 





THE HALLE ORCHESTRA CARROLL 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent GIBBONS 
Brahms—Variations on a Theme of and the Savoy 
Joseph Haydn (Chorale St. Antoni), Hotel Orpheans 
Op. 56a - - = = = - DX1105-6 Praise the Lord and pass the Am- 
munition; Serenade in Blue 
FB 2887 


e 
EILEEN JOYCE 
and The Halle Orchestra. Cond. Leslie Heward 


Concerto in E Flat for Piano and Orchestra. 
John Ireland - + += + = = DX1072-4 








e 
THE PHILHARMONIA STRING QUARTET 


Quartet in D Minor, No. 14 (‘Death and 
the Maiden"), Schubert - - DX 1089-92 














HENRY HOLST 
and GERALD MOORE 


Legende in E Flat for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Delius- = = = = = = = DX1094 


VICTOR 
SILVESTER 


and his 
Ballroom Orchestra nd 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Impromptu in A Flat. Chopin; Waltz 
No. 7 in C Sharp Minor. Chopin. 
DX 1081 


Constantly; My Devotion - FB 2883 
TURNER LAYTON Serenade in Blue 


Will 0’ the es . - Lee on86 9.20 Special - - - - "|e 200 
Daybreak - - ae 
oe J _____TOMMY TRINDER——. 


with Edmundo Ros and his Rumba Band 
MONTE P No, No, No, No Columbus 
REY : (from ‘Best Bib and Tucker’’) 
Romanesca; , with Jan Ralfini and his Quad of Swing 
My Serenade ‘ j Der Fuehrer’s Face 
FB 2881 FB 2885 


e 
HARRIET COHEN 


Sonatina in C. Kabalevsky; Pretude. 
Shostakovitch = - = = «= = X 1066 











e 
DENIS MATTHEWS 
Fantasie and Fugue in C Major. Mozart 
DX 109: 





ISOBEL BAILLIE 
Accompd. by 2 Flutes, Violoncello and Piano 
Recit.: Shall Pales be the Last? Aria: 
Flocks in Pastures Green Abiding 
(From Cantata No. 208—" Was mir py a] 


ach = = = = = = # « 
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e 
HENRY WENDON 


Th) 4 EFinest Name On R- e C Or, d eae Tar Bridge; Eleanore. 
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There is excellent balance between the two 
instruments and I particularly liked Adela 
Kotowska’s accompanying. Ida Haendel 
herself is in far better form than in her two 
recent recordings and it is pleasant to find 
her being modestly adventurous. 


Lovis Kentner (piano): Etude in E 
flat (Paganini arr. Liszt). Columbia 
DB2100 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 

Readers interested in pianism rather 
than music will enjoy this firework display : 
but this violin piece does not transfer well 
to the keyboard and some of-the chromatic 
runs sound a bit comic. I liked the big 
swirl of tone on Part 2. The recording and 
playing are first-rate. ALR. 


SONGS 


Peter Pears (tenor), Benjamin Britten 
(piano): Seven Sonnets of Michel 
Angelo (Britten). H.M.V. C3312, 
Bo302 (one 10 ins., one 12 ins., 
10s. 5d.). 


The fine springing phrase with which 
Britten’s Michel Angelo songs open is so 
wedded to the Italian text that the Editor’s 
correspondent of last month should be 
convinced that here, at any rate, there 
could be no question of translation into 
English. This affinity is in evidence 
throughout and to get the most out of these 
grand songs the reader is advised to read 
over the English paraphrase several times, 
better still, if it is procurable, to get the 
Sonnets in J. A. Symonds’ edition (John 
Murray), which has the original text 
opposite the translation. I find it impossible 
to describe these songs except in the most 
general terms. A good deal of pattern 
repetition makes them, in terms of melody, 
readily comprehensible, but below the 
surface there is a great subtlety of expression 
which only repeated renderings will make 
apparent. 


The most remarkable of the songs are 
Nos. XXX and XXIV, the third and the 
last. XXX has a long melodic line of 
sinuous beauty which winds in and out 
of voice part and accompaniment, sup- 
ported almost throughout with simple 
chords, There is great emotional intensity in 
this lovely song and the close—the long- 
drawn sigh, “‘ il sole,” is most moving. 

XXIV is one of the finest of the poet’s 
sonnets and the composer here rises to his 
greatest heights. This is, in my opinion, 
one of the most beautiful songs I have 
ever heard. It opens with a solemn, 
upward moving, .bass, travelling to a big 
climax, at which point the voice breaks in 
with a noble declamatory phrase. Then, 
as a kind of “‘ ground,” the bass is resumed 
and so to the tranquil end, but for two 
“ episodes ” of harmonic beauty achieved 
in the simplest way. It is in this sonnet, a 
lament for the passing of beauty, that the 
touching lines come, .“‘ Love takes me 
captive ; beauty binds my soul; Pity and 
mercy with their gentle eyes Wake in my 
heart a hope that cannot cheat.” 

The relentless accompaniment figure in 
LV seems to illustrate the last lines of the 
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sonnet that man must die to perceive the 
real truth of human beauty ; yet there is 
great tenderness in the lusingando phrase 
which swings gently down and up to the 
words S’i amo sol di te (“I love in thee 
beloved ”’). 

Then I must just note the passionate 
thirty-first sonnet, the brilliant thirty- 
second, and the lovely thirty-eighth, which 
is all spun out of one memorable phrase, 
constantly recurring. 

In recording these songs, Peter Pears 
was, I believe, facing the microphone (I 
mean, the gramophone variety) for the 
first time and with a most difficult task to 
perform. He had shown complete mastery 
of his material at the Wigmore Hall recital 
and that is, of course, discernible on the 
records: but his command of his voice is 
not quite so evident. In general it is excel- 
lent and he does many lovely things with 
a voice bright and ringing, if not yet quite 
flexible enough to get it freely away from 
him. 

Criticisms are of small matters. There is 
certain breathy hollowness of tone at the 
ends of some phrases on low notes.’ This 
sounds untidy. 

Sometimes the tone is rather too white, 
but the singing is nearly always alive and 
vital. In the matter of diction Mr. Pears 
could learn something 
McCormack. At present he does not do 
justice to the Italian “r” and once, I am 
sure involuntarily, he pronounces “ chi” 
as “she” instead of “‘ kee.” These, as I 
have said, are but small criticisms which are 
only made because the singer would wish 
to be judged by the standard he is aiming 
at—the highest. He must have brought 
much hard work and deep thought to have 
achieved an interpretation of this fine 
quality. It hardly seems fair that Benjamin 
Britten should play the piano as well as 
he does. So many gifts united! The 
accompanying is, indeed, splendid. This 
is best shown in the last song. The balance, 
as regards recording, varies from fairly 
good to not so good—the latter criticism 
applying to LV, in which the piano is 
certainly too distant. ‘ The songs by the 
way, are in course of publication (Boosey & 
Hawkes). 

I cannot end without congratulating 
H.M.V. on so promptly issuing these 
records and thus enabling a wide public 
to get to know these magnificent songs. 


John McCormack (tenor): O Could I 
in Song Tell My Sorrow (New- 
march-Malashkin) Plaisir d’Amour 
(Florian-Martini-Fevrier). H.M.V. 
DA1829 (10 ins., 5s. gd.). 


We must have a competitive festival, one 
day, with Plaisier d’amour as the test piece 
and Marion Anderson, Gigli, McCormack, 
Yvonne Printemps, Schipa, and Robeson— 
all of whom have now recorded the song— 
as entrants. 

I cannot imagine the 
tune sung with a finer sense of style than 
in this rendering by John McCormack. 
The ornaments, including a little trill, are 
lovingly touched in, the melody line drawn 


from John. 


beautiful old. 


Ill 


with a grand legato, the phrase with the 
highest note so rightly sung crescendo to 
piano. An effect almost unknown to the 
young singers of to-day: and one which is 
as old as plain chant, from where it comes. 
The diction is, of course, splendid. 
Malashkin’s song is also exquisitely done. 
Here, thank God, is real emotion. If you 
are not moved by the singer’s rendering of 
the line “‘ My heart might find peace, my 
beloved,” then indeed you must have a 
heart of stone. Gerald Moore is the perfect 
accompanist and the recording is excellent 
from every point of view. I must have one 
little grumble. Did the arranger, or 
Martini, write the opening bars for the 
piano ? It sounds as if there were a drop 
of something else in the Martini! A.R. 


RE-REVIEW 
BEETHOVEN—FIFTH SYMPHONY 
(Wein- 


Col., DX516, 7, 8, 9—L.P.O. 
gartner). 

H.M.V., DB2338, 9, 40, 41, 42. L.P.O. 
(Koussevitzky). 


H.M.V., DB3822, 35 45 5—N.B.C. (Tos- 
: i). 


The Koussevitzky has a fill-up—the 
finale of Haydn’s Symphony: No. 88. The 
second movement is, naturally, the cause of 
the difference: K. takes three sides to it, 
W. two and a bit, and the businesslike T. 
polishes it off in two. Sometimes T.’s 
businesslikeness gets me down a trifle, as 
the years go by. I like to linger with 
Beethoven, but not always as much as 
some conductors do; not, for instance, 
quite as K. does in this slow movement. 

I cannot entirely enjoy the tone quality 
of T. with steel. That, I’m afraid, puts his 
present recording outside my scope of 
pleasure. K’s general level of tone suits me 
best. K. seems a bit ponderous in the slow 
movement. As so often, it is hard to beat 
the rightness cf W’s feeling for pace. It is~ 
towards the end of this movement that K’s 
slower pace tells so well, and T’s seems 
rather hasty. But much depends on that 
apt bit of Beethoven’s pathos, at bar 225— 
the rise to the G. That seems to be a - 
touchstone. The mysterious element in No. 
3 comes out best in T. K. is slowish and 
heavy here, which seems rather a pity. The 
peculiar brilliance of T’s tone tells best 
there. This.scherzo must sound rather super- 
human, I think (which has nothing to do, 
necessarily, with mere size of tone ;_ rather 
with line-drawing, emphasis, device of all 
sorts) : in this sort, I doubt if there is any 
more skilful piece of manipulation in all 
his work than this of T’s. His recorded 
tone, though, tires me in the finale. The 
finish is like the guns of “1812”! I 
slightly prefer K’s tone to W’s, as recorded. 
Some may, however, like the latter, 
slightly “‘ brighter,” effect ; but for general 
body; I think K. is about good enough. 
On the whole, I could listen to his tone 
longest: a pretty good test. But his extra 
side I think needless. Otherwise, his 
reading js A.t I would prefer this move- 
ment in W. W.R.A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


It is perhaps appropriate that at a time when 
his threats are being so completely implemented 
that we should renew acquaintance with Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘‘ Warning to Italy.” Broadcast on 
November 2gth, this most virile of speeches was 
recorded to form Volume Six of The Progress of 
the War (H.M.V. C3325-3327). It is probably 
superfluous to remind you that profits from these 
discs go to the Prime Minister’s nominated 
charities. 


DANCE 


The most noteworthy feature of this section, 
in fact all sections, is the small number of 
recordings available. There are some, how- 
ever, that would still be outstanding even were 
the list twice as long. 


Harry Roy offers Der Fuehrer’s Face from the 
film of the same title. This is, I believe, a 
cartoon film which has taken America by 
storm. In the Roy recording the leading 
instrument seems to be what is, I understand, 
technically known as a “raspberry ”’—a 
distressingly rude sound but one which expresses 
our sentiments when we hear Heil Hitler. The 
reverse of this lively disc has the odd title of 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition, which is 
the battle cry of a Padre who serves the guns. 
The story sounds familiar, but I can’t place it. 
(Regal MR3673.) Geraldo makes a slightly 
more refined version of Der Fuehrer’s Face, 
though his vocal team, headed by George 
Evans, descend to decidedly small boy rudery. 
Georgina retains her dignity and upholds the 
band’s tradition with My Devotion on the back 
of Parlophone Fig60. The former title is 
also featured by Spike Jones and His City 
Slickers. This was not amongst the records 
sent for review, otherwise I should have had 
some comments to make regarding Willie 
Spicer’s Birdaphone—whatever this instrument 
may be. One may guess, however, that the 
calico tearing noises are given due prominence. 
The other side of this record carries the name 
of Fats Waller, the brilliant coloured pianist, 
whose band plays Do You Have To Go. Fats 
also sings—his singing has less of the hall- 
marks of virtuosity than his playing ! (H.M.V. 
BD5787.) Joe Loss chooses the Praise the Lord 
song and couples it with We’ll Smile Again from 
Gwen Catley’s film of the same name on H.M.V. 

- BD5786. The former is also on one side of 
Carroll Gibbons’ only disc; the other 
being taken up with Serenade in Blue from the 
film “‘ Orchestra Wives.” The tune has nothing 
much to commend it, although the setting is 
bright enough. (Columbia FB2887.) Jimmy 
Dorsey swings his band into Sorghum Switch, 
which is vaguely similar to Tuxedo Junction, 
although I doubt if it will ever achieve the same 
popularity. The coupling stars two of my 
favourites, Bob Eberly and Helen O’Connell 
in the vocal of Brazil, a foxtrot well known over 
here. (Brunswick 03403.) Ambrose, always 
lucky in his choice of singers, now stars Anne 
Shelton in Nightingale and My Serenade, and 
both give her ample chance to display her 
talents. (Decca F8242.) Russ Morgan’s 
Band also render .Nightingale—my only com- 
ment is Buy British ! Guy Lombardo’s name 
occupies the other label on this blank and the 
title Jdaho. (Brunswick 03407.) In strict tempo, 
Oscar Rabin offers Love is a Song and Only You, 
both very well played slow fox-trots. (Decca 
F8240.) Victor Silvester gives us Constantly, 
quick-step, and My Devotion, slow fox-trot, on 
Columbia FB2883. I thought this band had 
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taken to swing when I saw 9.20 Special on the 
label, but, fear not, the time is perfect quick- 
step rhythm. Serenade in Blue, the backing, has 
already received comment above. (Columbia 
FB2884.) 


VOCAL 


Yet once more Turner Layton takes top 
honours in this section. His two songs, Will 
o° the Wisp and Daybreak, are both new tunes 
with fascinating lyrics sung and played in the 


By H.S. 


? 


_ best Layton manner. Incidentally his records 


always appear to me to be exceptionally well 
recorded (Columbia FB2886). Anne Shelton, 
who has had a broadcast programme of her 
very own, gives us two charming songs, Why 
Can’t It Happen to Me and It Costs So Little. 
Make no mistake, this young lady will stay in 
the headlines of entertainment for some long 
time—Decca F8243 proves it so. From Monte 
Rey we always expect and nearly always get 
something with a latin flavour. Romanesca and 
My Serenade, his current couplings, are no 
exceptions, and the well-known voice retains 
all its throb (Columbia FB2881). Those who 
have seen “‘ Du Barry was a Lady ” must re- 
member Frances Day strutting the stage in 
feathers and little else and singing Katie Went to 
Haiti. Here’s the chance to hear Mary Martin 
sing this swing number; it’s grand. Less 
enjoyable is another title from the same show, 
Friendship—Judy Garland and Johnny Mercer 
are the duetists on the reverse of Brunswick 
03393. “Hutch” tells us what happens 
Every Night About This Time and backs it up 
with My Devotion, which is not so pleasing as the 
former (H.M.V. BD1029). Vera Lynn, who 
handed out vocal Christmas cards to the Forces 
over the air on Christmas Day, leaves two more 
of her calling cards—Twilight Waltz and When 
the Lights Go On Again, two sentimental items 
which will appeal to all her enthusiasts 
(Decca F8241). The Ink Spots change their 
usual style to sing This Is Worth Fighting For, 
and a grand setting they offer too with the 
Darkies’ aspect stressed—congratulations to the 
“ Spot ” who took the solo lead. On the other 
side is Who Wouldn’t Love You, which is as typical 
of their style as the other is unusual (Brunswick 
03404). Those of you who regard Bing Crosby 
as the ace crooner will enjoy Conchita, Marguita 
Lopez and The Singing Sands of Alamosa. I 


‘thought the material unworthy of him (Bruns- 


wick 03390). 
LIGHT MUSIC 


Jack Simpson seems to have had a busy 
month, not only does he appear twice with his 
Sextette, but also leads his Freedom Boys in 
Music While You Work Nos. 9 and 10 Talkie 
Hits Medley on Decca F8238. One can hazard 
a guess that the personnel of both bands is 
more or less the same. The Simpson Sextette 
play Night Flight and Idaho on Rex 10159, whilst 
The Sleep Song and Don’t Do It, Darling, appear 
on Rex 10162. A second Music While You 
Work record comprises Entr’acte Medley from the 
Victory Band, on Decca F8239. The Organ, 
the Dance Band and Me gives us a Medley 
this time; at least on one side are three 
popular foxtrots; the other carries Three 
Minutes of Heaven (Parlophone F1959). Piano 
Medley No. D58 is the most recent Charlie 
Kunz recording of six of our dance favourites 
(Decca F8244). Ivor Morton and Dave 
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Kaye start with two old swing tunes and 
continue with four up-to-date melodies, from 
Mean to Me to Here You Are—The Tin Pan Alley 
Medley No. 52 is a great success (Parlophone 
F1958). 


HUMOROUS 


Tommy (‘‘ You Lucky People”) Trinder 
entertains with No, No, Columbus from ‘“ Best 
Bib and Tucker.” This is the song he sings in 
the show, whilst impersonating Carmen 
Miranda. Der Fuehrer’s Face, on the reverse, 
needs no further comment, except to say that 
by the very nature of things it’s the funniest of 
all the versions offered to date (Columbia 
FB2885). The George Formby disc has not 
arrived at the time of writing—The Baby Show 
and When the Waterworks Caught Fire are the 
listed titles for Regal MR3672. 





THE PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL 


For the men and women of the Forces at 
home and abroad.I make an appeal to which 
every family in the Kingdom can respond. I 
do not ask for money. I ask only for books, 
magazines and periodicals. 

If you_had seen, as I have seen on my many 
visits to the Forces, and particularly in the 
Middle East, the need for something to read 
during the long hours off duty. and the pleasure 
and relief when that need is met, you would 
gladly look, and look again, through your 
bookshelves and give what you can. If you 
hesitate to part with a book which has become 
an old friend, you can be sure that it will be a 
new friend to men on active service. 

The procedure is quite simple. Almost any 
Post Office will take your books and magazines 
if handed in unwrapped, unstamped and un- 
addressed. They will then be distributed to all 
the Services where most required. Malta, the 
Middle East, Iceland, and a dozen other places 
abroad will welcome your gifts, and there are 
lonely stations at home to be supplied. 

Will you contribute from your shelves, and 
remember when you buy a book or a magazine 
that there are many waiting to read it after you? 


(Sgd.) Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
27.942. 





WRITING A STORY OR WAR | 
EXPERIENCES ? 


Here is an infallible Guide to 
the Beginner’s Success 


The Art of Story 
Writing 


(By a Famous Author.) Wrjting 

the complete story in 7 graduated 5 
stages, style, polish and professional 

“touch,’’ speedily acquired. Its Post Free 
presentation, negotiation and chances of ‘‘accept- 
ance.’’ Also includes ‘* The Author’s Guide ’’ 
(1942-3), a complete and classified list of every 
Newspaper, Magazine and Periodical, its respec- 
tive minimum and maximum Length for Article, 
Story and Serial ‘‘ acceptable.’’ The only pub- 
lished Guide of its kind. A veritable gold mine of 
essential facts that earns for you immediate 
profit from your writing. The previous publica- 
tion had over 20,000 sold copies and this 
reprint is very strictly limited. Direct 
from the publishers : 


STONE LITERARY AGENCY 
(Publishing Dept. G.M.), 
Established 1928. REDCAR, YORKS. 
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Pete Brown and His Band (Am. N.) 

*** Mound Bayou (Feather, Razaf) (V) (Am. 

Decca 70299) 

**** Unlucky Woman (Leonard and Carol 
Feather) (V) (Decca 70300) 
(Brunswick 03409—4s. 8d.) 

Brown (alto) with Jimmy Hamilton (ci) ; ‘‘ Dizzy’’ 
Gillespie (t/t); Sam Price (p); Charlie Drayton 
(6) ; y Nathan (ds). Vocalist: Helen Humes. 
February 9, 1942, 

This disc comes from the new Brunswick 
“Sepia” Series which is showing every sign 
of becoming the one available consolation for 
those who prefer their jazz unadulterated by 
what is at once ingeniously and ingenuously 
known as swing. 

The coloured Brooklyn-born Pete Brown 
has for some years been accepted as one of the 
outstanding players of true jazz. In fact, the 
general consensus of opinion among the jazz 
intelligentsia is that he is second only to Benny 
Carter and the inimitable Johnny Hodges. 

You will hear. plenty of his authentic blues 
style in both these records. But he has to share 
the honour of being their star attraction with 
vocalist Helen Humes. 

Many readers may remember her from her 
recordings with the Count Basie orchestra, but 
they will not know what she can do until they 
hear her in the typical blues number Unlucky 
Woman, written by the young British jazz 
enthusiast, Leonard Feather, and his wife, 
Carol, whom he recently married in America. 

Helen may not be quite a second Bessie 
Smith, but she is the next best thing, and that 
is as high praise as one could bestow on any 
living blues singer. 

And when you listen to this quite outstand- 
ing example of negro folk music don’t forget 
to spare an ear for the excellent trumpet 
playing of “‘ Dizzy ” Gillespie and Sam Price’s 


tasteful piano. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****St. Fames’ Infirmary Blues (Parts I and II) 
(Primrose) (V by “ Hot Lips ” Page) 
(Am. Victor OAo68195-6). (Nov- 
ember 12, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg307—4s. 8d.) 


Although this is called St. James’ Infirmary 
Blues it is nothing more nor less than the St. 
James’ Infirmary of which Louis Armstrong 
made his classic record in 1929 (Parlophone 
R643). 

Even though it is extended over two sides, 
the performance, with its tasteful Shavian way 
of using strings, and everything else we have 
come to associate with Artie Shaw’s recordings 
over the past couple of years, is merely typical 
of the clarinet maestro and his band at their 
best, except for one thing—the presentation 
features the coloured trumpet virtuoso and 
vocalist “ Hot Lips ” Page.. 








ABBREVIATIONS 


alto saxophone N 
string bass 

baritone sax 

banjo 

clarinet 


Negro artiste(s) 
piano 


tenor sax 
trumpet 
trombone 
vocal refrain 
i vibraphone 
guitar . violin 
mellophone xyl .. xylophone 
American Artiste(s) recorded in America 
Not received at time of going to press. 
Note : Where known, the date of recording is given either 
after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 
Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each perform- 
ance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
Teviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
the various recordings. 
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AZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Oran Page, to give him his proper name, has 
long been recognised as one of the more 
sincere exponents of jazz. 

Born in Texas, in 1906, by 1930 he was 
prominent among the Kansas City musicians. 
He was a member of the band led by his half- 
brother, the bassist Walter Page, now with 
Count Basie, and also of Benny Motens Kansas 
City Orchestra, which was taken over in 1936 
by its pianist, Count Basie, to become the now 
well-known Count Basie Band. 

Later he formed, in New York, a band of his 
own, appeared at such well-known New York 
night clubs as Small’s Paradise, the Onyx 
Club, Kelly’s Stable, Brick’s Club, etc., and 
recorded for Bluebird and Decca. He also 
played with various recording bands “ picked- 
up” to accompany such outstanding artistes 
as the blues singer Ida Cox, and tenor saxo- 
phonist, the late “‘ Chu ” Berry. 

Later still he went to Artie Shaw for a short 
while as a featured speciality. 

You will be able to hear him singing the 
chorus in the first side and taking the trumpet 
solo at the end of the second side of this new 
version of St. James’ Infirmary. 

If it must be admitted that Louis Armstrong 
said the last (as well as the first) words on this 
typical negro blues song, it may also be con- 
ceded that ‘‘ Hot Lips” Page’s performance 
is very much more than just worth hearing. 
In fact, it is mainly for what he does that I give 
the disc its four stars, though that says nothing 
against the rest of what is, taken all round, a 
more than averagely good performance. 


“ Fats ” Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 

***T Wanna Hear Swing Songs (Billy Moore, 

Sy. Oliver) (V) (Am. Bluebird 
OA062763) (March 20, 1941) 

**** That Gets It, Mr. Joe (Waller, James P. 
Johnson) (V) (Am. Bluebird 
OA067948) (October 1, 1941) 
(H.M.V. BD1028—3s. 74d.) 

Waller (/ vocalist) with Eugene Sedric (reeds) ; 
John ‘‘ Bugs ’’ Hamilton (¢pt); Albert Casey (g) ; 
Cederic Wallace (5); W. ‘* Slick ’’ Jones (ds). 

It is not without some fear and trepidation 
that I find “ Fats” Waller handed over to me 
to deal with. 

I should have no such feelings. They can 
only be the result of what I can describe as 
neither more nor less than snobbery. 

Yet I must plead that I am not entirely to 
blame for them. They have to some extent 
been forced upon me by some of my more 
meticulous readers, who keep asking me why 
I bother to review records by, for instance, 
Harry James and Harry Parry, and suggest 
that instead the R.A.F. Squadronaires and 
Glenn Miller should be (as more than one 
writer has put it) “ promotéd” from H.S.’s 
** Miscellaneous ” pages to mine. 

I think all this shows a wrong outlook . . . 
an intolerant outlook. My pages are not 
supposed to be for better records than are H.S.’s. 
It is simply that our respective duties are to 
deal with different kinds of music, and I might 
usefully add that one should be able to enjoy 
the best of both kinds. Those who cannot, 
miss a lot of fun by what I can only describe 
as their own narrow-mindedness. 


Also. I would point out that there are what 
one may fairly call border-line cases—per- 
formances which on type, not.merit, could be 
dealt with equally appropriately on H.S.’s 
pages or mine, and then it is just a toss up 
whether H.S. or I review them. Sometimes 
we both do. 

“Fats? Waller has become one of these 
border-line cases. 

There was, of course, a time when he was not 
—a time when he played jazz, pure and simple ; 
when he did not compromise himself with 
‘* commercial ” considerations ; when, in fact, 
he was one of the properties of the devotees of 
true jazz exclusively. 

In some ways it may be a pity. that he did 
not stay that way. In other ways it is not. 

If he had adhered to the narrow path of 
true jazz, he would probably never have made 
the money he has. That matters mainly only 
to “ Fats.”” But—and this matters to jazz and 
all who are interested in its future—he would 
never have become such a public attraction, 
and jazz would have lost one of its most 
important apostles—the artistes who help to 
attract the public to it by presenting it in a 
modified form which is more in keeping with 
public appreciation. 

You know, it is not the Bessie Smiths, the 
Pete Browns, the “ King” Olivers and the 
others who were or are the great artistes of real 
jazz who have put the public on the road to 
jazz. It is the Benny Goodmans, the Artie 
Shaws, and the “ Fats’ Wallers, who, while 
thoroughly understanding true jazz, at the 
same time realised that the public would have 
to be brought to it by stepping-stones which 
would entice them to start the crossing to the 
Golden Gate. 

The fact that these stepping stones seem, for 
the moment at any rate, to have become more, 
if I may mix my metaphors, an end in them- 
selves than a means to one, leaving the real end 
almost as far away as ever, and the stone- 
layers marooned on their own little islands 
which have benevolently been christened Swing, 
is no more than a temporary misfortune which, 
being an incorrigible optimist, I still think, or 
at any rate hope, time will put right. 

But enough of this theorising. Let us get 
down to seeing what Harlem’s Harmful Little 
Armful, as he has long been affectionately 
known, has been up to this time. 

As regards his singing, he’s still trading on 
facetiousness—in both what he sings and the 
way he sings it. 

Swing Songs is a nostalgic plea for music that 
swings, in place of the stuff that tries to make 
“moon” rhyme with “ June ’—at least it 
would be if “ Fats”? had not turned it into a 
debunk of both. 

Mr. Joe is perhaps best explained by this 
quotation from the chorus : 

You've got something on the keys 
That thrills me to the bone. 
Flying fingers, like the breeze— 
They’ ve got such perfect tone. 
You put ’em on the spot ; 
Then you give ’em all you've got. 
That gets it, Mr. Foe. 

Well, at any rate “ bone” and “ tone” do 
rhyme, and as “ Fats” puts it over it’s at least 
good entertainment, as they say. But it’s when 
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you come to the instrumental parts that you 
realise that the rotund rhetorician hasn’t 
forgotten what New Orleans had to teach. 
He plays quite delightful piano in Swing 
Songs—so delightful that it is only when he 
reaches his vocal chorus that you begin to 
realise that after all he’s only getting at you 
again. 

And in Mr. Joe he really rides the old piano 
—so much so, and with such good performances 
from his “ supporting cast” that on second 
thoughts I have added a fourth star to the 
three I had originally given this side. 


PARLOPHONE 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** King Porter Stomp (Benny Morton) (Am. 
Brunswick WB24349) 
** Night Special (James, Mathias) (Am. 
Columbia LA2050) 
(Parlophone R2861—4s. 8d.) 
*My Melancholy Baby (Norton, Watson, 
Burnett) (Am. Columbia CO14110) 
*Sleepy Lagoon (Lawrence, Eric Coates) 
(Am.‘Colunbia CO32472) 
(Parlophone R2859—4s. 8d.) 
24349—James (tpt) with probably Dave Matthews 
(alto); Drew Page (cl, alto); Claude Lakey (ten) ; 
Jack Palmer, Claude Bowen, Jake Schaeffer (tis); 
Truett Jones, Dalton Rizzotto, Bruce Squires 
(tmbs); Jack Gardner (~); ‘*Red’’ Kent (g); 
Thurman Teague (5) ; Ralph Hawkins (ds). Approx. 
February, 1939. 
2050—James (tpt) with Matthews, Page, Lakey» 
Bill Luther (reeds); Palmer, Bowen, Schaeffer 
(tpts); Jones, Rizzotto, Squires (imbs); Gardner 
(p); «Kent (g); Teague (b); Micky Scrima (ds). 
Approx. November, 1939. eg 
14110—James (t/t) with Matthews, Lakey, Clinton 
Davis, Sam Morowitz (reeds); Bowen, Dominick 
Buono (tpts); Rizzotto, Hoyt Bohannon, Harry 
Rodgers (imbs); leo Zorn, Alex. Pevsner, Sindel 
Kopp (vins) ; Bill Spears (viola); Elias Friede (cel) ; 
Al Lerner (p); Ben Heller (g) ; Teague (>) ; Scrima 
(ds). Approx, October, 1941, aie 
32472—James (tpt) with Lakey, George Davis, 
Morowitz, Gene Corcoran (reeds); Bowen, Buono, 
Alexander Cuozzo (its); Rizzotto, Bohannon, 
Rodgers (imbs); Zorn, Sam Caplan, John D. 
Voogdt (vins); Spears (viola); Al Friede (cel) ; 
Lerner (f); Heller (g); Teague (+); Scrima (ds). 
February 24, 1942, 


What beats me is that as anyone could have 
two such totally different styles, seemingly the 
result of two totally different outlooks on jazz, 
as Harry James has. It is difficult to believe 
that the same man as plays the trumpet solos 
in King Porter and Night Special could have 
played those in Melancholy Baby and Sleepy 
Lagoon. 

Not that Night Special is anything to write 
home about unless you want an excuse for 
making some rather rude remarks. 

It would be unfair not to admit that it is an 
example of the breath-taking instrumental 
technique which is a feature of the leading 
American swing bands and enables them to 
play with such exciting precision and attack. 
But on the whole one can only class it as Swing 
in one of its most flashy forms, especially 
towards the end where the performance reaches 
one of the most unnecessarily fast, noisy and 
pretentious outbursts that even Swing has 
produced. 

Nevertheless, to add to a trombone solo by 
Dalton Rizzotto which could have meant 
plenty as jazz in a more commendable setting, 
there is some trumpet by Mr. James which is 
well worth considering as jazz. 

In Benny Morton’s classic King Porter, James 
is even better still. (Note, for one thing, his 
delicious little squeezed phrase in the 8th bar 
of the first chorus.) 

And that’s not all there is to be said for the 
side. It may have rather more of the flashy 
atmosphere of Swing than whatever the con- 
trasting adjective to describe jazz should be, 
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but this is still a good arrangement and the 
performance shows a fine ensemble and more 
than one soloist who speaks the language of 
jazz. The saxophone team is well-nigh perfect, 
there are two good tenor solos, and I par- 


ticularly enjoyed Jack Gardner’s barrel-house 
piano. 
As regards Melancholy Baby and Sleepy Lagoon 
atl 


All sorts of good trumpet players, both jazz 
and “straight,” have told me that Harry 
James is terrific; that he has a tone and 
a technique unequalled by any other white 
jazz-trumpeter. 

Well, I'll give them all that, but when Mr. 
James plays as he does on these sides he still 
only makes me want to laugh—that is when he 
doesn’t make me cry. 

His performances remind me of Al Jolson’s 
and Ted Lewis’s singing—all ‘“ mammy ” 
mush and mockery ; so exaggerated that I can 
call it no more than blatant exhibitionism. 

However, if you see it the other way, you’ll 
probably wallow in this disc. Our modern 
Gabriel sits on the top of the world, blowing his 
heart out in a veritable orgy of tears, the 
crystal clarity and drenching sentimentality of 
which will thrill you to the core—unless you 
get drowned in the deluge first. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 


Sextet 

**# 4in’t Misbehavin’ (Razaf, Waller, Brooks) 
(Eng. Parlophone CE11031) 

**Boogie (Parry) (Eng. Parlophone 

CE11030) 
(Parlophone R2860—4s. 8d.) 

Parry (cl) with Ken Oldham (ten); Dave Wilkins 

tpt}; Yorke de Sousa (p); Sam Molineaux (5) ; 

yd Raymond (ds). November 11, 1942. 

If Harry Parry made more records like 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ I should find more oppor- 
tunities to say the nice things I would like to 
say of the music of one of the nicest guys in the 
business. 

Not that it means a great deal as jazz. But 
as light music it is, in its quiet, caressive way, 
quite charming. 

Except for the last few bars, where Dave 
Wilkins takes up the melody, the whole thing 
consists of Parry and de Sousa solos, with the 
rhythm section just marking the slow tempo. 

Just how stuck Harry can sometimes get for 
a good melodic idea is amazing in a man who 
at other times can be so fluent. But on the 
whole he not only produces a poetic story, but 
tells it with a tasteful eloquence. And the same 
remark goes for de Sousa. 

I wish I could say as much for Boogie. 

Labelled (on my advance pressing) “‘ Swing 
Quickstep ”—thereby innocently, but none 
the less accurately, inferring that all too many 
of Parlophone’s quickstep records don’t swing 
—the performance is in fact in boogie woogie 
rhythm. 

If it had been made up exclusively of de 
Sousa’s' piano solos, with Dave Wilkins’s 
chorus at the end, and the ensemble brought in 
to do something in the last eight bars to make 
a suitable climax, this would have been a good 
record. 

As it is, it is not helped by the clarinet and 
tenor solos and almost ruined by the trite 
comments by the ensemble in every other bar 
of the piano solos. 

P.S.—It has recently been announced that 
Harry Parry is relinquishing the directorship 
of “ Radio Rhythm Club,” which is to be 
resumed by the brilliant young Charles Chilton, 
who will combine this job with his duties as 
a Corporal in the R.A.F. But Harry Parry and 
his Sextet will continue to broadcast in the 
“Club ” programmes once a month. 


‘in spite of austerity conditions imposed 
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MOZART STRING QUARTETS. 


News comes that Messrs. G. Schirmer of New 
York have actually brought out the edition of 
Mozart’s ten celebrated string quartets which 
Mr. André Mangeot prepared from the origina! 
manuscripts in the British Museum before the 
war, and by this time perhaps the first con- 
signment of copies has reached Messrs. 
Chappell in this country. This first and 
authentic “ restoration’ of the quartets is of 
great importance, comparable, says the Decem- 
ber number of The Strad, to Schirmer’s re-issue, 
a few years ago, of the Carl Mikuli version of 
Chopin’s piano works; and while musicians 
and Mozart-lovers have long realised the many 
discrepancies between the original manu- 
scripts and the usually accepted editions of 
the quartets and will welcome this reproduction 
in facsimile of the original MSS., readers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE and members of the National 
Gramophonic Society will be glad to con- 
gratulate André Mangeot on his most worthy 
enterprise. It is almost like a feather in our 
own cap. 

Those who do not know much about the 
subject may have to wait some time before all 
ten quartets will be re-recorded from the 
authentic scores, to observe by comparison the 
discrepancies in detail; but that occupation 
is just one of the pleasing prospects of post-war 
reconstruction. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


God Save the King. Its History and its 
Romance. By P. A. Scholes. (Oxford 
Press, 2s.). 

The author amplifies and weaves around his 
ten-column dictionary article, conveying to us 
all his familiar pleasure in oddities. Fuller 
results, we are told, will follow, some day. There 
is enough here, of letterpress and pictures, to 
amuse and enlighten an hour, for those who 
care sufficiently about a poorish tune and its 
manifold uses. We are told 6f the song’s 
association with an attempt on George III’s 
life, of some comical “ improvements ” on the 
words; and the author even drags in that 
friend of our innocent youth, O wa ta na Siam! 
Dr. Scholes discusses the sources, dismisses many 
a composer for whom the tune has been claimed 
—among them Carey, Purcell and Lully, links 
the piece up with all manner of established 
facts, and tells the choicest of all tit-bits about 
it (to my mind)—that of the inventor who 
celebrated Victoria’s 1887 Jubilee by ‘“ pre- 
senting her with a bustle fitted with an ingenious 
automatic apparatus so designed that every 
time she sat down the tune should issue from 
it.’ Not even the highest hater of monarchy 
could devise a worse punishment. Thus, with 
anecdote and detective-probe, the booklet 
aptly beguiles us. W.R.A. 


THE NEW RECORD CATALOGUES WILL 
BE SCARCE—WHY NOT SHARE THEM? 


Just before going to press, we received copies 
of the new editions of the “His Master’s 
Voice,” Columbia, Parlophone, and Regal- 
Zonophone record catalogues, containing issues 
up to and including June, 1942. None of the 
now familiar features have been omitted, and 
by the 
paper situation, they are well and clearly 
printed. 

If a catalogue is to serve its purpose ade- 
quately, there is little chance of reducing its 
bulk, and the saving in paper has had to be 
made by limiting the number printed. 

It will be a case of first come, first served, 
and we suggest that if you are among the lucky 
ones, you conquer your aversion to lending 

ks, and hélp your less fortunate fellow- 
gramophile by letting him have an occasional 
inspection of your copy. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR —X 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 99) 


TENORS (Continued) 

WILLIAM GREEN is one of those early 
British artists who are included here for their 
place in gramophone history. He was a 
concert and oratorio singer of recognised 
status, and with a voite of penetrating quality. 
His records belong to the 1902 and 1903 issues. 
He has said that he was not enthusiastic about 
his records, which were the occasion for the 
testing of a new method at the G. & 'T. studios. 

Although neither historical nor important, 
no gramophone review should pass over the 
name of JOHN HARRISON, who served 
gramophonists long and faithfully as a popular 
singer of good-class ballads and the lighter 
operatic selections, with some really good 
oratorio numbers added. Referring back to 
the Caruso riddle, if anybody can claim to have 
“made”? the gramophone, John Harrison’s 
claims would merit serious consideration, for 
he caused an immediate: sensation by the 
brilliance with which his extremely sympathetic 
voice recorded. His ’7is the Day in 1904 was 
a tour de force, and largely compensated those 
who could not pay the ten shillings for Caruso’s 
record, and My Lady Fair was another great 
popular success. He sang for The Gramophone 
Company for fully twenty years, and was 
uniformly successful within his limits. 

HEINRICH HENSEL must be included as 
one of the very few Teutonic tenors who 
employed a truly lyrical singing method. He 
was a beautiful and youthful Siegfried, and an 
ideal Siegmund, and it was he who introduced 
Parsifal to this country in 1914, though his 
voice was less well suited to this role. He made 
a considerable number of black G. & T. 
records from 1903 onwards. 

Of VILHELM HEROLD it has been 
observed that those who heard him came 
nearest to hearing Jean de Reszke, and this 
observation has the ring of truth. Hérold 
appeared to have every quality of which one 
reads in the great Jean: grace, poise, an aloof 
dignity, a transparent earnestness, and a lovely 
voice perfectly ‘controlled and used with 
unfailing taste and discretion: intellect, 
musicianship, a majestic. presence, and a 
personality that inspired something akin to awe. 

Although not by inclination a Wagnerian 
singer, it was as Lohengrin that he was first 
heard in London, followed by Walther in 
Die Meistersinger. He also sang Roméo and 
Faust. Hérold recorded copiously on black 
G. & T. and “ pre-dog.” 

ERNST KRAUS was perhaps the most 
effective Siegfried seen in London in this 
century, being of immense build and unbounded 
vitality, and with a voice of trumpet clarity. 
His impersonation of Herod in Strauss’ Salomé 
was an uncanny study in advanced mental 
degeneracy. He was a black G. & T. artist, 
and among the earliest, dating back to 1901. 
In 1907 he recorded duets with Destinn. 

EDWARD LLOYD will recall more effec- 
tively than any other singer the authentic 
atmosphere of the Victorian era. After Sims 
Reeves, Lloyd became the undisputed prime 
favourite - among native tenors, and held 
immense prestige over a very long period. 
He was an oratorio and festival artist, and a 
ballad singer of absolute perfection. His 
voice was of singular sweetness, and his style 
was massive and majestic, for he ranked as 
among the greatest tenors of his time. On big 
festival occasions, at the Crystal Palace or the 
Albert Hall, Albani, Patey, Lloyd and Santley 
comprised a quartet which was a national 
institution. Lloyd retired in 1900, while still 
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in possession of nearly the whole of his powers, 
but did not record until 1904. His first set was 
a modest one, consisting of six 10-inch discs 
of Victorian ballads, of which J’ll sing thee Songs 
of Araby is the best. In the same year he 
produced a further eight, with the very 
beautiful Bonnie Mary of Argyle. 

Early in 1905 followed fine renderings of the 
recitative and air Lend me your Aid and Walter’s 
Prize Song, both of which were admirable, the 
latter calling for high praise from Herman 
Klein, who recalled that not even Jean de 
Reszke in his prime gave a finer rendering than 
Lloyd. He sang the tenor parts in a more or 
less complete recording of Handel’s Messiah in 
1907, but by then his best days were over. 

Bauer mentions black “ pre-dog”’ records 
made in Hamburg in 1908 by the famous 
American tenor FRANCIS MACLENNAN. 
Although his work was confined principally 
to the Continent of Europe, he made a few 
highly distinguished appearances at Covent 
Garden during special English seasons about 
¥ 904 and. 1905, where he made a very perfect 

aust. 

FRANCESCO MARCONI takes us back to 
the ’eighties, for in the third year of that decade 
he appeared as leading tenor at Covent Garden, 
replacing Gayarré, whose work was becoming 
less regular. His success was at once beyond 
doubt, especially in La Gioconda which in that 
year was introduced to London. But he sang 
also in Aida, Faust, La Traviata, Marta, 
I Puritani, and Mefistofele, all in his first season. 
Either on account of the confused situation of 
Opera in the mid~-’eighties or because Gayarré 
decided to return, Marconi was not again 
heard in London after 1884,. but abroad his 
name stood very high. He did not visit 
America—a distinction or peculiarity which he 
shared with Battistini among the great singers. 
With the exception of a single late example 
which appeared in H.M.V.’s Historical 
catalogue, his records did not (subject to 
correction) appear in England, but he made 
several of much excellence in Milan on red 
G. & T. and “ pre-dog”’ in 1903-4 and 1908 
respectively. 

ADOLPHE MARECHAL, a French tenor 
very famous in the last century, left a few 
examples of black G. & T.’s made in Paris in 
1g01 and 1905 ; also, says Bauer, some Zono- 
phones of unknown date. He sang at the 
Royal Opera on the occasion of Mary Garden’s 
London debut in Manon in 1902. 

The early examples of JOHN McCOR- 
MACK can claim but passing interest, being 
made before the full development of his powers. 
At a later date he made many artistic records. 

BARTON M’GUCKIN joined the Carl 
Rosa Company as one of their leading tenors 
in 1882. This very fine organisation claimed 
in that year many names which are still 
remembered among students of Opera history, 
such as Alwina Valleria (after many seasons 
of great triumph under both Gye and Mapleson 
in Italian Opera), J. W. Turner (whose own 
Opera company was touring Britain until not 
many years ago) Leslie Crotty, Aynsley Cook, 
Ben Davies, Mr. Snazelle, Mr. Ludwig, 
Georgina Burns, and Clara Perry (now Mrs. 
Ben Davies). In the next year, these were 
joined by Marie Roze and Joseph Maas, and 
very fine ensembles were assured by several of 
the most distinguished conductors from the 
Grand Operas. 

Against this background M’Guckin was one of 
the most prominent, but left only meagre record- 
ings on Zonophone, probably_of about 1902. 
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Perhaps the finest English-speaking operatic 
tenor of our time was JOSEPH O’MARA, 
whose work with the Moody-Manners Company 
and at Covent Garden from 1894 marked him 
as a dramatic tenor of the first class. He had 
a voice of the true Italian quality which was 


‘delivered with great power and sweetness, and 


was a first-rate actor. As Tannhauser, Canio, 
Florestan, Don José, Hoffmann, he was com- 
parable with the best, and although his voice 
did not wholly survive the heavy strain he put 
upon it, it was at all times a pleasure to know 
that O’Mara was the leading tenor in any 
opera in which he appeared. 

On all accounts, for vocal beauty as for 
authoritative interpretation, it is a misfortune 
that practically no recording was done by this 
wholly. admirable artist. There were a few 
Berliner records made in 1901, and a single 
G. & T. in 1902. 

GIUSEPPE OXILIA was known in this 
county only for his connection with one of the 
last and most fatal of Mapleson’s declining 
enterprises in 1887, when the impresario made 
so gallant’a fight to maintain his prestige against 
the coming of the new regime of Augustus 
Harris. Oxilia received any credit that could 
have been looked for in such unhappy circum- 
stances, but beyond that we can say nothing 
about him. He recorded in 1902 and 1903 
on black G. & T. a number of the most lyrical 
of Italian operatic arias. 

LEONID SOBINOFF, a very eminent 
Russian tenor, appeared in the English celebrity 
catalogue in 1904, with a mixture of Russian 
and Italian lyric music. 

We come now to the mightiest of Italian 
tenors, FRANCESCO TAMAGNO, | the 
original and unapproachable creator of Verdi’s 
Otello. He was the tenore robusto par excellence, 
and one of the greatest tenor artists of all time, 
for despite the immense and unmatched power 
of his vocal organ, we may accept as fact the 
contemporary assurances that he never 
departed from a legitimate singing tone or 
method. London first heard him in his 
electrifying rendering of Otello in 1889, at a 
special season for the production of the work 
at the Lyceum Theatré under M. L. Mayer’s 
management. In this great production, which 
was a complete triumph for all concerned, the 
Iago was Maurel, himself the creator of his 
role ; chorus, orchestra, and maestro having 
been brought direct from the Scala, Milan. 

Tamagno was a singer and actor of 
unbounded energy and vitality, with a ringing 
top C which is still said to have caused the 
great chandelier then hanging in Covent 
Garden to vibrate. He was at Covent Garden 
in 1895, singing in Otello, Il Proféta, Il Trovatore, 
and Les Huguenots, and in 1901 (when he 
retired), he added the role of the Gladiator in 
de Lara’s Messaline. In New York he sang 
Radames in Aida. 

So many rather ill-natured tales have been of 
Tamagno’s alleged gaucheries that they will not 
gain by repetition; but we may prefer to 
remember Mme. Arditi’s more kindly references 
to him as quoted by her maestro husband in his 
** Reminiscences.”* A less known story (for 
which the writer is indebted to Mme. Zélie de 
Lussan), is of an occasion at the Metropolitan 
when he was appearing in William Tell with 
Libia Drog. During a duet, the lady had a 
lapse of memory and was quite unable to 
proceed. Tamagno hummed her passage into 
her ear, but without result. He repeated the 
notes forte, but with no greater success. Finally, 
he snatched the score from the prompter, held 
it within a few inches of the eyes of the now 
almost fainting prima donna, and bellowed the 
passage with all the power of his lungs, after 
which the curtain was lowered. 





Tamagno is an exemely pleasant man, 
and not a bit like the generali of tenors ... butofa 
cheerful and pleasant disposition.”’ 
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Although Tamagno’s records have been 
regularly catalogued since their first appearance 
in 1903, original specimens are much sought 
for by collectors, partly for reasons touched on 
in the Introduction, and also because, being 
issued at the special price of £1 each, they are 
correspondingly scarce. The Otello excerpts 
are naturally historical, and, as is often observed 
through early recordings by great artists, the 
tempi as laid down by the composer are shown 
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as very much less hurried than those of our 
modern conductors who mistake speed for 
brilliance. The records in their original form 
made a truly magnificent series. The exceptional 
vocal power of the singer is suggested rather 
than revealed, but the unfailing singing tone 
is well brought out, while the recording was 
quite admirable. 

Naturally, the Morte d’ Otello was the favourite 
of the gioup, and both the twelve-inch and the 
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only slightly condensed ten-inch discs were 
quite superb. The Ora e per sempre addio seems 
better on the earlier ten inch disc, and the slow 
and measured rhythm contrasted sharply with 
the frantic speed required nowadays. The 
Esultate, gloriously and most musically de- 
claimed, was surely the most expensive record 
ever issued ; the vocal portion plays for exactly 
forty seconds, and the price, as stated, was £1. 


(To be continued) 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters. please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tut GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Gramophone Influence on ‘‘the Future ” 


It is usually decided that there are two 
distinct functions of the gramophone: (i) to 
provide a selection of recordings of the classics 
for the average man or woman who “likes 
music” ; (ii) to record unfamiliar music (not 
necessarily contemporary music), which is not 
often performed in the concert hall, so that the 
musician, amateur or professional, can study it 
at his leisure. 


What should be equally obvious is that the 
gramophone has a further function, a function 
which is, in the long run, more important than 
the satisfying of the immediate demands of 
different sections of the public. The influence 
which the gramophone will have on future 
performances is but dimly realised. What 
would future generations have said if we had 
left them without any record of the music of 
Strauss, Elgar or Stravinski, directed by the 
composer ? Of the music of Delius conducted 
by Beecham, or of the art of Casals in some 
classical masterpiece for the violoncello, e.g. 
the Dvorak Concerto ? What would we have 
said if electrical recording had been invented 
50 years sooner, and we had been left no 
records of Liszt or Busoni, Mahler or Nikisch ; 
or a complete “ Bohéme ” with Melba, Caruso 
and Scotti, supervised by Puccini ? Without 
wishing to be controversial, what will future 
generations say when the only Verdi records 
conducted by Toscanini are found to be two 
“ Traviata’ Preludes—twice over; and the 
majority of his Beethoven records are so badly 
recorded as to be almost unrecognisable: 
when Rachmaninov has passed on without 
leaving behind his own interpretation of his 
24 preludes: when one has to read accounts 
of what Chaliapine really was like in “ Boris 
Godounov,” instead of hearing, if not also 
seeing, for oneself. God forbid that I should 
suggest that all performances should be cut to 
a pattern ; but the more years that elapse after 
the “‘ composer’s interpretation ” (whether he 
be the performer or merely gives his blessing to 
the performance), or even, in some cases, the 
interpretation of some other musician who has 
such an understanding of the music that his 
performance becomes traditional, the more is 
lost of the spirit of the music. In 100 years’ 
time no conductor should have the effrontery to 
perform Elgar’s “ Falstaff,” or Delius’ “ Paris ” 
in public without first of all studying Elgar’s 
and Beecham’s records of these symphonic 
studies. And I don’t suppose any conscientious 
musician will. 


Looked at from this angle, the significance of 


the gramophone towards the’ understanding of 
music assumes the importance of contemporary 
speeches and documents towards the history of 
the human race. The gramophone companies 
have in fact a definite responsibility towards 
music, a responsibility which they have not 
always undertaken. In particular, they have 
let several operatic performances slip by which 
are unlikely to be equalled in the near future, if 
ever. It is a.truism to say that the art of singing 
has been declining for a great many years now. 
All the same, up to the outbreak of the war 
there were a few singers with voices which 
would have taken a high place in any ‘‘ Golden 
Age”; and although the number who could 
use them properly was fewer still, there were 
still enough singers of the very first class 
(except German tenors) to cast a number of the 
greatest operatic masterpieces. This will 
certainly not be, the case after the war, nor for 
any foreseeable time to come. For instance, 
H.M.V. could have given us “the Barber ” 
with Schipa, Pons, de Luca and Pinza—the 
same cast as ir the famous Covent Garden 
performance of ‘1934, with the exception of the 
tenor ; and “‘ Gétterdammerung ” with Jans- 
sen, Thorborg, Weber, Melchior and Leider or 
Flagstad (who does sing better than one might 
suppose from her tired records). We should 
have had the Salzburg performances of 
** Fidelio ” and “ Falstaff,” the (was it 1936 ?) 
Bayreuth performance of ‘“ Lohengrin,” . and 
the immediately pre-war performance at 
Munich of Strauss’ ‘‘ Salome,” conducted by 
Krauss, and with a cast including Ranczah, 
Hotter, Pélger and Karin Branzell—an abso- 
lutely staggering performance, which the com- 
poser is reputed to have considered the best 
ever given of the work. He used often to come 
into Munich to hear it. These are the sort of 
performances that future generations will want 
to hear on the gramophone, because they can- 
not hear their equal in the opera house. 

This letter is not intended as a grouse against 
the gramophone companies, who have been 
responsible for giving me more pleasure than 
anything else during the war. I remember with 
gratitude the records of “‘ Zauberfléte ” and the 
first two acts of “ Walkiire ” ; of ‘‘ Orpheus ” 
and “ Rosenkavalier,” truncated though the 
latter is, and with orchestra only moderately 
conducted ; instead of recording a. complete 
performance, conducted by Strauss himself, or 
Walte:, or Krauss. Nevertheless there does 
appear to be a lack of plan in the gramophone 
world as regards the future, a fault no doubt 
in many instances as much due to the recalci- 
trance and shortsightedness of some _per- 
formers as to the recording companies them- 
selves. To giv: two examples. There is a 

rformance on records of the Nile Scene from 
** Aida,” the equal of which I am quite sure I 
shall never hear again. The performers are 
Rethberg, de Luca, and Lauri-Volpi, and the 
recording is excellent. There are four records 
altogether ; one is now deleted, one is obtain- 
able to special order only, and from a cursory 
glance at the H.M.V. catalogue the other two 
appear to have nothing to do with each other. 
Again, after much popular clamour for a really 
good recording of ‘‘Otello,”’ America produced, 


with much blaring of trumpets, a selection from 
the opera in a handsome album. Tibbett was 
superb, Martinelli’s musicianship almost covered 
up the fact that his voice is not what it was, and 
that it never was an Otello voice ; for the rest, 
suffice it to say that the soprano definitely was 
not Rethberg. Bits and pieces of this nature 
have absolutely no musical value in the long 
run: a perpetual record of the purely vocal 
art of solo singing has been already preserved 
by men like P. G. Hurst, who have done mag- 
nificent work in their own (I say it with all 
deference) limited field. What has been lacking 
has been, with a very few notable exceptions, 
complete ‘‘ performarices,” which does not just 
mean the whole opera sung with one or two 
** stars.” That is why the Glyndebourne records 
are of very much more value than most of the 
opera albums in the catalogues. 


I think a large part of the trouble may have 
been that during the five or six years prior to the 
war, when the technique of recording had for 
the first time reached a standard to make the 
performance of an opera on records an artistic 
possibility, there was an absolute spate of 
virtuosi, mostly conductors and instrumentalists, 
passing before the public in kaleidoscopic con- 
fusion. Each one that emerged into the spot- 
light for a brief instant recorded indiscriminately 
and profusely, regardless of his or her special 
qualifications. | Horowitz, Koussevitzky and 
Heifetz recorded Brahms; Petri and Furt- 
wangler recorded Tschaikowsky ; Stokowski 
and Gieseking recorded Franck ; and'so on. 
Celebrity records, some of them quite excellent, 
poured out monthly in bewildering confusion. 
There was seldom time to look round for the 
most suitable performer for a particular work, 
and hardly ever time to collect up the ideal 
cast and conductor for an opera. I don’t 
believe it was a matter entirely of expense. I 
suppose Gigli is about the highest paid singer 
in the world: yet his name has appeared in 
mosté of the complete Italian opera recordings 
of recent years. Nor can I believe that a 
‘** Barber ” 1ecorded as above would not have 
had a popular success. It was largely lack of 
forethought. 


I have discussed the case of opera at some 
length because it is the branch of music where 
the failure of the gramophone to realise its full 
responsibility to music may already be noticed 
most clearly. 


Somewhere in Scotland. INFANTRY OFFICER. 
(The above letter has been abbreviated—Ep.) 


‘* This Welter of Musical Patriotism ”’ 


Your columns have lately been burdened 
with innumerable letters calling loudly and with 
startling unanimity as to general principle, but 
woeful dissension as to detail, for more and 
more recordings of English music. Someone 
also deplores the fact tha* at the “‘ Proms ” Bax 
received two performances to Beethoven’s 
thirty-nine. Might I suggest that this is because 
Beethoven is generally considered a greater 
composer than Bax? Let us, I beg, maintain a 
sense of proportion, and, while refusing to 
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relapse into our former musical apathy, not 
indulge in a sort of super musical “ jingoism.” 
For instance I would point out amongst this 
welter of musical patriotism that all that is 
left of Wagner after the latest deletions is two 
acts of “ Die Walkiire ’’ adequately recorded, 
and a few dubious orchestral excerpts. If we 
get Toscanini from America, let us also get 
Traubel, Lehmann, Varnay, and one or two 
others, for not even the fact that Hitler likes 
him will put me off Wagner. We ought to be 
free from the despicable pettiness of outlook 
which characterises our enemies, and praise 
the gramophone companies heartily for giving 
us such recordings as that by the Philharmonia’ 
quartet of the Rasoumoffsky quartet, instead of 
cursing them for not giving us a recording of 
some English work which, it must be admitted, 
would have a very limited sale. Far be it from 
me to disparage English composers, many of 
whom I rate very highly, but let us not forget 
that Italian and German opera is not negligible, 
that Beethoven and Brahms were great song 
writers, and worthy of any music _lover’s 
attention. 

Finally, may I too plead the claims of first 
and second reviews, short biographies of con- 
temporary English musicians, and your corre- 
spondence columns, as deserving of more space. 

Worcester. R. W. E. Law. 


Music Endures—Speech Fades 


I see that the Gramophone Company has 
issued a record of a recent speech by Field 
Marshal Smuts to the Houses of Parliament 
with Introduction and Finale by Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill, the whole on 
five twelve-inch discs. 

It is true, as in previous issues of a similar 
nature, that the proceeds are for charity, but 
really, with the present shortage of shellac, is 
this the best use to make of it? 

I regard the gramophone as a valuable 
means of self-education in the realm of music 
that endures—whereas a speech, by no matter 
whom, begins to lose its interest as soon as it has 
been delivered, broadcast, re-broadcast and 
read in next morning’s papers. 

To preserve the speech it suffices to issue a 
strictly limited edition to the British Museum, 
the B.B.C. and such other bodies as care for the 
public archives, but beyond this please save our 
shellac to enshrine the beauty that outlives the 
immediate time through which we are passing. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


Who’s to Blame for ‘‘ Deletions ’’ ? 


With regard to letters on the subject of works 
that should be recorded, I also feel that certain 
names are too often neglected and unrecorded. 
But does it not strike one the trouble lies with 
us rather than with the gramophone companies. 

Too often I have seen the Deletions List 
containing many fine works which alas have 
suffered the axe because they were supported 
insufficiently by the record-buying public—in 
other words—us ! If a Musical Committee was 
formed for the purpose of receiving suggestions 
there might be a way of presenting the recording 
company with a request that had been backed 
up by, say, hundreds of letters to our Musical 
Committee, so as to convince the Committee 
that there was indeed a very real need of a 
certain work to be recorded. Then if our 
imaginary committee (for want of a better 
title) consisted of, say, three or four musical 
people—perhaps led by A.R., for instance?— 
who might be considered to be influential in 
musical circles, then perhaps they could succeed 
where others have failed. 

Secondly, I think that the companies should 


give twelve months’ notice of intended dele- 
tions. 
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Thirdly, I believe it is time that H.M.V. and 
Columbia set about re-issuing (where necessary) 
one double-sided record of the best efforts of 
every famous voice that has recorded for these 
companies. This would not be for the enrich- 
ment of ourselves alone, but also for 
posterity. The H.M.V. Historical List used to 
be a treasure house, but to-day, alas, it is so no 
more. 

Sub.-Lieut. D. A. Rrumer. 

H.M.S. Cloud, c/o G.P.O. 

(In normal times, gramophone companies are glad to 
consider suggestions. At present they give six months’ 
notice of deletions to every dealer and he will always 
allow customers to see the list on request.—ED.) 


Mozart Concerto Cadenzas—Correction 


In his excellent article (November 1940) Mr. 
C. J. Cuming says he has no information about 
the cadenzas of K.482, No. 16, in E flat (Fischer, 
H.M.V. DB2681-4). I forgot to send this note 
at the time. Fischer, of whom I once inquired, 
told me (not with the shame that seemed to me 
appropriate) that he was responsible for them. 

It is good that these cadenza-fiends should 
not be allowed to lurk in the darkness, and I 
hope that readers will add this information to 
the original article. 


Kendal. N. D. SNatru. 


W. V. Wallace—Correction 


In July, 1928, you published an article of 
mine entitled ‘“ William Vincent Wallace 
(1812-1865).”. There are two mistakes in it 
which an original letter, in the composer’s own 
handwriting, just received on loan from a 
Dublin correspondent, enables me to correct. 

This letter is dated January 28th, 1859, from 
20, Berners Street, Oxford Street, and addressed 
to the composer’s sister-in-law, Anna, then 
Mrs. James Jones, sister of the composer’s wife, 
née Isobel or Isabella Kelly. The writer makes 
it quite clear that he was still living with his 
wife in the year 1846. He is equally emphatic 
that their subsequent separation was inevitable. 
‘In my article I repeated Grattan Flood’s 
error when he wrote on p. 15 of “ William 
Vincent Wallace, A Memoir”: aca 
landing at Sydney he parted from his wife, 
whom he never saw again. Wallace’s arrival 
was on St. Patrick’s Day, 1836.” Secondly, I 
gave the impression that his losses in a piano 
factory were incurred in New York. Arthur 
Pougin’s reference in his ‘‘ Etude biographique 
et critique”’ leads one to that supposition. 
However, in the above-mentioned letter he 
wrote: ‘* My dear Anna, in the City of London 
alone I owe £976 owing to an unsuccessful 
speculation I made some year's ago in pianos, 
when I went to South America.” 

Beyond a small mural tablet there is still no 
memorial to the composer of “ Maritana”’ in 
Waterford, his birthplace. 


Hemel Hempstead. PEeRcIVAL GRAVES. 


Record Collectors Under Fire 


I was very interested in Mr. Nathan’s reply 
to my letter, because it puts forward the best 
defence of ‘‘ Record Collecting ’? which I have 
yet read. To his questions, I admit the beauty 
of the human voice, particularly of some voices, 
and agree that, with proper training, the result 
is definitely individual. I, too, have my chosen 
singers and I admit that in my choice of such 
records, this preference plays a small part, but 
I cannot agree with Mr. Nathan that my so- 
called “ music first”? policy is not the most 
important factor. Here I should like to ask 
Mr. Nathan if he can explain, for instance, why, 
after a century and a half, we still delight in 
Mozart opera and take little or no interest in 
opera by his contemporaries. Surely it is the 
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quality of the music. “* La Bohéme ”’ lives and 
will continue to live because of the music and 
not because Alessandro Bonci sang Rudolfo in 
1900. 
I therefore remain unrepentant and still 
assert that music is an art to which I agree that 
the human voice can and does contribute ; but 
I deplore the present-day tendency (particularly 
noticeable in the film world) which degrades 
this art to a sport in which we back our favourite 
performers. 

I also endorse T. H. Adam’s remarks on the 
‘* Miscellaneous ”’ section, and suggest that if it 
were reduced to a list with short comments 
much space would be saved. 

May I also take this opportunity of correcting 
your horrible misprint which distorted my 
Christian name! (Sorry—Eb.) 


Brighton. HERMANN L. BuTLer. 


I was extremely interested in Mr. Robert 
Nathan’s reply to Mr. Butler in the matter of 
Record Collectors, but his views seem to fall 
very wide of the mark. 

He starts by stating three facts about the 
human voice which, I think, no one will deny. 
But because the human voice is a thing apart 
from other forms of musical expression, because 
some voices may be more beautiful than others, 
and even, as he says, be remarkable and 
individual, I fail to see what bearing these 
points have on the question under discussion. 

The fact remains that records collected by 
such people are a travesty of the original, no 
trace of the unique voice remains, and harm 
may even be done to a great name. I can see no 
useful purpose being served by collecting and 
retaining such records. Does Mr. Nathan 
imagine that by purchasing a record of Caruso, 
Battistini, Amato or Tetrazzini, made in 1904-6, 
say, he obtains a result which even approximates 
to the original? I say definitely not, and with 
many of these old records, what with the 
scratch, crackling and _ hissing, ridiculous 
accompaniment, and laughable voice, the 
result is a disgrace to all concerned, and there 
should be a law passed to stop the reproduction 
of such records. 


Further, I entirely disagree with Mr. Nathan 
concerning the art of such musicians as Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Casals, etc. Theirs may not be quite as 
personal an art as the human voice,. but I for 
one can differentiate between such artists, as I 
feel certain many of the readers of this journal 
are able. 

In conclusion, I have for long been somewhat 
sceptical of the golden age of opera, but owing 
to such great critics as Herman Klein and others, 
I have accepted their definite statements con- 
cérning the voices of the singers of that age. 
But can one definitely say how one batch of 
artists of a period compares with, say, another of 
twenty-five to thirty years later? I myself am 
particularly keen on orchestral music, and 
consider that Beecham, Koussevitsky and 
Toscanini are incomparable and have never 
been surpassed in any age, but are they in fact 
greater than Richter, Nikisch or Mahler? One 
does not know, but one does know that the 
records of the first three named are as near 
perfection as possible, and when playing them 
one does hear real music, instruments of the 
orchestra, shades of colour, gradations of tone ; 
whereas the records made by Nikisch, for 
example, mean nothing to lovers of orchestral 
sounds. 

May I endorse Mr. Butler’s plea for Second 
Reviews, which are of such great service, more 
particularly in these days of financial difficulty, 
and thank the staff of THe GRAMOPHONE for 
many years of most delightful and interesting 
reading. May you long continue ! 


Ryde, I. of W. G. H. R. GARDENER. 
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Chaminade and Sterndale-Bennett 

It has long struck me that the recording 
firms have confined their records of classical 
music to a very circumscribed circle of com- 
posers. More recently, however, they seem to be 
casting their net wider afield to embrace works 
which, not so well known, are really lovely 
music—e.g., Corelli’s Christmas Concerto, 
Grieg’s Holberg Suite, and, more recently, a 
fine recording of Butterworth’s Rhapsody, “A 
Shropshire Lad.” 

Two composers whose works have never, to 
my knowledge, been recorded are Chaminade 
and Sterndale-Bennett, and I venture to suggest 
that if the librarians of the recording companies 
looked up the music of these two composers 
they would find much that is lovely and would 
doubtless be a paying proposition. Sterndale- 
Bennett’s ‘“‘ Naiades” used to be played 
regularly in orchestras about 1900 and 
Chaminade’s music was also played by pianists 
on the concert platform ; it would be interesting 
therefore to know why these two composers 
have been lost sight of. Is it that they have gone 
out of fashion or have been regarded as too 
** Victorian ’” by the modern generation? The 
Victorian era may have been blamed for many 
things, but it was undoubtedly a most robust 
musical period ; to-day people are crying out 
for music, thanks to the educative effect of the 
gramophone and wireless, and it seems to me 
that these forgotten composers (as well as many 
others) may well help to satisfy musical needs of 
the modern world. 

P. G. Harris (British Consulate General). 

Duala, Cameroons under 

French Mandate. 


Who Were “Signor Francisco ’’ and 

“* L’Incognita ’’ ? 

Firstly, a word of congratulation on your 
December issue may not come amiss from a 
reader whose interest dates back to the first 
number of April, 1923, and whose first con- 
tribution, over initials, appeared in corre- 
spondence of November, 1924. 

The absence of a Christmas cover serves as 
one more reminder of the austere times in 
which we live, but inside the level of interest is 
well sustained. 

The long list of deletions will be useful for 
future reference. 

The article on “Record Collecting in 
Australia’ makes one realise that there are 
varying degrees of rarity in what may be 
regarded as collectors’ specimens, and that the 
rarest, though not necessarily the most desirable, 
are practically non-existent ! 

A propos, Signor Francisco, so I have been 
told, and have also read but cannot remember 
where, is no other than our old friend Emilio de 
Gogorza ; perhaps Mr. Hurst can give chapter 
and verse for this statement ? Can he 
instance any other records made by “ Signor 
Francisco ”? I have.twice recently come across 
copies of his “‘ La Paloma,” but as I possess 
this on DA782“ in proprio nomine ” I did not 
consider myself justified in adding another 
specimen to my collection merely on account of 
the black pre-dog label. I also have this sung by 
Conchita Supervia. 

One more query. Can Mr. Hurst, or any 
of your readers, tell me on good authority who 
is the singer who recorded many years ago for 
Zonophone as “ L’Incognita”? Several have 
said that it is Tetrazzini and, judging from the 
one record I have, it sounds by comparison 
rather like Tetrazzini, but that cannot be 
considered as sufficient or indeed any real proof. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 

(“* L’Incognita”’ made her Konophone records 
while she was actually appearing under that name 
at the Alhambra. We have been assured she was not 
Tetrazzini by one who should know, but had no 
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knowledge of her real identity. Perhaps Mr. Fred 
Gaisberg would oblige. There can be no harm in 
knowing now.—ED.) 


Improving the Gramophone 


Your correspondent W. J. Crawley (Nov.) 
approaches the problem of record reproducers 
from a somewhat technical angle and I feel 
diffident about replying to his arguments on 
these grounds. 

However, I would like to put forward the 
following considerations which I think have 
some bearing on this interesting subject. 

My own electrical outfit is of the commercial 
type referred to by Mr. Crawley. On this 
instrument (Marconi) far from the reproduction 
of the lower frequencies being deficient in 
volume the very reverse is the case. In fact Iam 
sometimes tempted to believe that in proportion 
to upper frequencies the lower ones are larger 
than life. This judgment was arrived at after 
careful listening and comparison with concert 
hall performances where it may be noted how 
relatively unobtrusive the bass section is in many 
cases. A point to be noted, however, is the great 
variation in the recording of the lower fre- 
quencies as between different recordings, 
American issues being very deficient in this 
respect. 

Part of Mr. Crawley’s criticism seems to be 
directed against the acoustic gramophone. My 
own favourite instrument is an open horn 
model. In my view for all types of music from 
solo, vocal, solo instrumental and all combina- 
tions of same up to and including the chamber 
orchestras, the acoustic gramophone is vastly 
superior on account of its absolutely lifelike 
quality of reproduction. On no other type of 
reproducer I have yet heard does one get the 
very living presence of the singer or the beauti- 
fully differentiated qualities of the instruments 
of the orchestra. Oboe, bassoon and violin, etc., 
are reproduced to the life, whereas in the elec- 
trical machine a subtle fragrance is lost some- 
how, and with it some of the essence of the 
music. 

I think it would be of great interest if one or 
two of your correspondents who are also owners 
of both first-class acoustic and electrical outfits 
could be persuaded to give us their views on the 
above. Duncan MARSHALL. 

Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 


Letters in Brief 

Core.. W. H. Brown, R.A.O.C., Yorkshire, 
deplores that except for six records made by the 
composer, Nicolas Medtner, he knows of no 
other available recordings of his music, though 
there are sonatas, idylls, fairy tales, etc., for 
piano, sonatas for violin, piano concertos and a 
large collection of exquisite songs. He appeals 
to the recording companies to issue records of 
“some of these profound and poetic composi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Harotp W. BrockKLEBANK, New 
Malden, Surrey, writes in appreciation of our 
Editor’s ten-minute wireless talks, asks for 
articles after the style of the late Herman 
Klein’s “ fascinating contributions,” and asks if 
any reader can supply urgently the words (in 
the original and the English translation) of 
Hirt auf dem Felsen (Schubert) by Mme. 
Schumann. Also whether English translations 
of the Grieg songs by Kirsten Flagstad are 
available. 

Mr. S. O. Miess, Hon. Sec., Dulwich and 
Forest Hill Gramophone Society, 87, Broadfield 
Road, S.E.6, advises us that the Society has 
just completed its thirteenth successful season, 
and would welcome visitors especially from the 
Forces at their meetings in Sydenham. 

Mr. R. A. NeETHERCOT, Swindon, Wilts, 
browsing through our pages of 1930, says of the 
instruments, records and advertisers of those 
days: “ What a leveller of things, gramophonic 
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as well as buildings, time is!” Despite atten- 
tions of the Entertainments Tax Commissioners, 
their local Gramophone Society (Details, 
please.—Ep.) still provides three hours weekly 
relief from war strain for some thirty war 
workers, friends and visitors from the Forces, 
all programmes being provided from collections 
of about four members. Their programmes are 
planned up to March, 1943. 

Mr. Peter Frown, Salisbury, Wilts, asks for 
“a better standard of American recording .. . 
That the Americans should be capable of 
producing fine records such as the Monteux 
La Valse makes it seem strange that they 


* should be content with . . . grating, screaming 


monstrosities.” 

Mr. W. A. K. Betts, Weston-super-Mare, 
asks for a book giving translations of famous 
French and German songs. He has Maggie 
Teyte’s record of Schubert’s “‘ Der Doppel- 
ganger”’ (it “‘ makes the scalp prickle with 
intimations of the supernatural”) and _ his 
enjoyment would be enhanced by knowing the 
words. - 

A gramophone society has been formed in 
Gerrards Cross, and Mr. P. Conway Joyce, 
c/o National Provincial Bank, Ltd., Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks, is the Hon. Secretary. 

Meetings are held every Thursday at 7.45 p.m. 
at the Cranley Court School, North Park and 
any reader would be most welcome, 


The death is reported on active service of 
Sergt.-Pilot Michael Griffiths who, so lately it 
seems, was using his leisure in the months of 
training for the R.A.F., to champion the cause 
of British music in these pages. His spirited 
letter about the re-recording of Elgar (Feb., 
1941, p. 213), was followed by another about 
a possible Elgar Society (Aug., 1941, p. 56), 
which put him in touch with many enthusiastic 
readers, as he reported from Canada where he 
was then training (December, 1941, p. 124). 
** He looked forward and made some beginings.” 
RiP. 


es Will buy for CASH! a= 


Sell your Piano-Accordion, Saxo- 
phone, Clarinet, Drum, Trumpet, 
String Bass, for cash. 


"Phone Tem. Bar 9351. or call 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Ltd. 


138-140 Charing Cross Rd., London,W.C.20aas 
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Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 
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Exhibition 1937 ' 
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Red 10 for 2/11 


EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles ... 10 for 2/11 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
favourite—or exceptional—records, with 8- or 10-word 
reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of these 
selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our 
space. So we print full names and addresses of 
writers. Letters marked ‘‘ Readers’? Choice”? must 
reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood 
that we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, 
and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 

IMPORTANT.—Will readers please write 
their lists in the form given here? Sometimes they 
have to be completely re-written to secure standardisa- 
tion. 


OPERA 
From Mr. R. C. Arcuer, 32, Middle Drive, 
Rednal, Birmingham. 

Parlo.—R20386. Arias from Magic Flute and 
Seraglio. The real Tauber, great Mozart 
singing. 

Parlo.—RO20207. Mondnacht, and Du 
Nussbaum. Again the real Tauber. Schu- 
mann, Tauber, Kahn, excellent. 

Col.—LX622. Muzio’s Casta Diva, and 
Pace mio dio. Grand singing, well recorded. 

Parlo.—Fi11324. Io son Titania (Mignon) ; 
and Caro nome (Rigoletto). Pagliughi’s 
technique has its reward. A perfect record. 

Decca—CA8158. Your Tiny Hand. Lugo’s 
top C is excellent, note clean vocal line. 

H.M.V.—C2532. Cam’e gentil ; and Tornami 
a dir. Schipa’s serenade merges gracefully 
into the love duet. 


VOCAL 
From Mr. Peter Morcan, Tauberly, Penn 
Street, Horwich, Bolton. 

Parlo.—R20085. Fledermaus—Waltz Scene. 
Tauber. Waltzing Strauss ; real Tauber. 
Parlo.—R20386. Magic Flute. Tauber. 
Exceedingly sweet Mozart ; charming, cares- 

sing Tauber. 

Parlo.—RO20474. La Danza (Rossini). 
Tauber. Excels in everlasting power. 

Parlo.—RO20331. Pagliacci—Serenade. Tau- 
ber. Previously never so charming. 

H.M.V.—DBigo1. Una _furtiva lagrima. 
Gigli. Overflowing with the beauty of this 
tenor. 

H.M.V.—DA1372. E lucevan le stelle. Gigli. 
Refreshing as ever, abounding in beauty. 
From Mr. BrapsHAw Francis, “ Neilsa,”? The 

Green, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. 

H.M.V.—C3196. “Holy City.” Webster 
Booth. A delightful recording, sung by a 
wonderful and beautiful voice. 

Col—DX115. Oh Maiden, My Maiden. 
Heddle Nash. This is the best recording of 
this I have heard. 

Parlo.—Ro209503. The Blue Danube, waltz. 
Richard Tauber. For singing this beautiful 
waltz, no one could beat this very fine record. 

H.M.V.—DA1599. Jeanie with the light brown 
hair. Richard Crooks. This is how Stephen 
Foster would have had it sung, I am sure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
From Mr. Don Leaney, Random Farm, 
Soham, Cambs. ' 

H.M.V.—DB3373-4. Sonata for Violin and 
Piano in F major (K.377) (Mozart). Busch 
and Serkin. An outstanding and concen- 
trated example of that “‘ impish ” Mozart we 
all love. 

H.M.V.—DB3044-8. Quartet No. 12 in E flat 
major, Op. 127 (Beethoven). Busch Quartet. 
Here is Beethoven in his finest, “‘ pastoral ” 
mood. Not difficult if repeated several times. 

Hi.M.V.—DB3059-62. Sonata for Violoncello 
and Piano, No. 2, in F major (Brahms). 
Casals and Horszowski. Grand and magni- 
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ficent music and playing. Here, indeed, is 
Brahms the master ! ? 

H.M.V.—DB1878-81. Quartet in G minor, 
Op. 10 (Debussy). Pro Arte Quartet. A 
splendid example of Debussy’s fascinating 
art in a form best suited to the gramophone. 

Decca—K 1009-12. Quartet in G major (Bax). 
Griller Quartet. Exhilarating music for 
depressing times. Amazingly well played and 
recorded. 

Decca—X242-4. Trio No. 3 in E (Ireland). 
Grinke Trio. Most appropriately these are 
gold label records. 

Decca—X147. Air and Dance and Two 
Aquarelles (Delius). Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra. Delicate, subtle beauty “ too 
deep for tears.” 

Col.—Delius Society, Vol. 2: Sea Drift, In a 
Summer Garden, Over the Hills and Far 
Away, Intermezzo: Fennimore and Gerda. 
L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Superb music that 
cannot be repeated too often: Delius pro- 
vides the best answer to increased purchase 
tax. 


From Mr. WALTER K. FLowers, 43, Portland 
Street, Cheltenham. 

H.M.V.—DA860. Harmonious Blacksmith 
(Handel). Wanda Landowska. ~ Perfect 
harpsichord playing. One of the best records 
made of this instrument. 

Col.—LX369-70. Prince Igor—Choral Dance 
No. 17 (Borodin). Leeds Festival Choir and 
L.P.O., cond. Beecham. An_ excellent 
recording of both chorus and orchestra. 
Should appeal to most lovers of Russian music. 

H.M.V.—B3149. Perpetuum Mobile (Strauss). 
Vienna Phil. Orch. One of Strauss’s best 
works played in good Viennese fashion. 

Col. LBr7. Steel Foundry (Symphony of 
Machines) (Mossolow). Orch. Symphonique 
(of Paris). This record should appeal to all 
= like descriptive works, and is very life- 
ike. 

Col.—L1986. Trumpet Voluntary (attrib. 
Purcell—Jeremiah Clarke). Hallé Orch., 
cond. Harty. The soloists on this record show 
much skill and the orchestra gives excellent 
support. Beautifully clear recording. 

H.M.V.—DB 3075-6. Serenade, “ Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik ” (Mozart). Vienna Phil. Orch. 
With Mozart at his best these records are 
excellently played. This is my favourite 
composition by the composer. 

Col. DX230. On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn). 
Isobel Baillie. A lovely piece of music 
beautifully sung. Being very clear this record 
is a delight to listen to. 

Decca—PO5040. Light Cavalry Overture 
(Suppé). Berlin Phil. Orch. A thrilling 
record from start to finish, and would appeal 
to all those who like military type music. 


From Mr. E. J. Bricut, ‘ Brentwood,” 
Western Road, Lymington, Hants. 
H.M.V.—DB 4609-14. Symphony No. 6 
(Pathétique) (Tchaikovsky). Berlin Phil. 
Orch., cond. Furtwangler. Beautiful render- 
ing. One of the most perfect album sets 


issued. 
H.M.V.—C3084. Overture, “ Fra Diavolo ” 
(Auber). L.P.O., cond. Lambert. 


H.M.V.—C3176. Overture, Hamlet (Tchai- 
kovsky). L.P.O., cond. Antal Dorati. The 
light and the serious, both high fidelity 
recordings of great brilliance. 

H.M.V.—DQ00. Lucia—Sextet and Rigo- 
letto—Quartet. Caruso, etc., A gem for all 
collections ; never again can such an array 
of talent be collected on one disc. 

Col.—DX 1004-5. Suite, Rakastava (Sibelius). 
Leslie Heward String Orch. Music of much 
charm, poetically interpreted, and recorded 
with wonderful tone. 

H.M.V.—C3226. Intermezzo, 
(Brahms). Myra Hess, pianoforte. 


Ops cick EF 
Lovely 
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Brahms, exquisitely rendered by a great artist. 
H.M.V.—E545. Die Fledermaus—Mein Herr 
Marquis and Spiel. Elizabeth Schumann. 
One of the most delightful offerings by this 
charming artist. Excellent recording. 

Col.—Society Issue. Song of the Earth (Gustav 
Mahler). Kerstin Thorborg, Charles Kull- 
man and Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Walter. 
For those who want “ something different.” 
A performance that has “ atmosphere.” 
Containing some exquisite playing from this 
disciplined orchestra. 

H.M.V.—DB3555-8. Andante from Violin 

Concerto in E minor (Mendelssohn). Yehudi 
Menuhin and Colonne Orch. Music serene ; 
just what is wanted for complete relaxation in 
these troubled times. Splendid playing and 
recording. 
-M.V.—DK120. William Tell—Troncar suoi 
di quell ‘‘empio.” Martinelli De Luca and 
Mardones. A record for the connoisseur of 
vocal art ; surely one of the greatest operatic 
discs ever issued. 


From Mr. J. E. Cumcotr, The Green, Sher- 


orne. 

H.M.V.—DB3974. Third Movement, Third 
Horn Concerto (Mozart). B.B.C. Sym. and 
Aubrey Brain, cond. Boult. Perfect rendering 
of a difficult piece. 

Col.—DX1036. I know that my Redeemer - 
liveth (Messiah) (Handel). Hallé Orch. and 
Isobel Baillie, cond. Heward. A beautiful 
voice combined with an excellent echo, 
which lends even more beauty to this piece. 

H.M.V.—C3141. Largo al factotum (B. of 
Seville) (Rossini). Sadler’s Wells Orch. and 
Dennis Noble, cond. Braithwaite. Sung as 
only Noble could sing it, in English too ! 

H.M.V.—DB3079-80. Overture Semiramide 
(Rossini). N.Y.P. Sym. Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. Perfect strings and wood-wind 
with Toscanini touch. 

Col.—DX1064. Third Movement, Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik (Mozart). Leslie Heward String 
Orch., cond. Heward. A delicate rendering of 
Mozart at his best. 

H.M.V.—DB2989. “Presto” Symphony 7 
(Beethoven). N.Y.P. Sym. Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. An excellent record to cheer up 
that Monday morning feeling. Toscanini 
touch there again. 

H.M.V.—C3247. Adagio Cantabile—Pathe- 
tique Sonata (Beethoven). Moiseiwitsch, 
solo pianoforte. A recording that should 
soften the hardest heart. Essential to any 
collection. 

H.M.V.—C2257. Waltz—Serenade in C major 
(Tchaikovsky). Berlin State Opera Orch., 
cond. Les Blech. Surely the most beautiful 
of Tchaikovskv’s waltzes ? 


From Mr. Artuur Git, 2, Trent Bridge 
Buildings, Nottingham. 

H.M.V.—C2070. In Dulci Jubilo (Pearsall) ; 
and Legend (Tchaikovsky). Royal Choral 
Society, cond. Sargent. Unaccompanied 
mass singing of a very high order ; reverent 
interpretation. 

H.M.V.—DB3638. Overture Coriolan (Beet- 
hoven). L.S.O., . cond. Bruno Walter. 
Music ‘“‘ with a whip behind it” ; superbly 
rendered and recorded. 

Decca—CA8198. Such Charming Melodies ; 

- and How Long in Torment Sighing (Mozart). 
Artistic singing of two well-contrasted operatic 
excerpts. 

H.M.V.—DB2253-2257.. Symphony No. 4 
(Brahms). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. Bruno 

Walter. A completely satisfying performance 
of one of the world’s greatest symphonies. 

Col.—DB507. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
(Bach). Choir and Orch. of Bach Cantata 
Club. Beautiful rendering of music of 
unfading. beauty ; wonderful oboe playing 
by Leon Goossens. 
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From D. E. Hanson, 212, Warrington Road, 
Leigh, Larics. 

H.M.V.—DB1731-4. First Piano Concerto 
(Tchaikovsky). Rubinstein and L.S.O. 
Ecstatic recording. Breath-taking opening 
and climax. Playing is almost satanic in its 
vehemence. 

H.M.V.—DB2279-83. Concerto No. 1 in D 
(Paganini). Menuhin and Orchestre Sym- 
phonique of Paris. That such mastery of the 
violin exists is a revelation. A recording that 
completely satisfies. 

H.M.V.—D2070-2. Symphony No. 5 (Schu- 
bert). Berlin State Opera Orch. Four 
delicious and exciting movements. Guaran- 
teed to banish any form of blues. 

H.M.V.—DB2885-6. Overture Leonora No. 3 
(Beethoven). Vienna Phil. Orch. Greatest 
of all overtures, magnificently performed. 
First-rate recording. 

H.M.V.—DB3g971. Marche Slav (Tchai- 
kovsky). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. Boult. 
Depicts true spirit of Russia. Performance 
not up to standard of deleted Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s recording. 

H.M.V.—DB3381-2. Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
(Mozart). Pro Arte Quartet. Finest pair of 
discs from any catalogue. Third and fourth 
movements alone are a sheer delight. 

Col.—L2087. Walk to the Paradise Garden 
(Delius). Royal Phil. Orch., cond. Beecham. 
Sheer unadulterated beauty. Was music 
ever so eloquent ? 

H.M.V.—D1995. Eighteenth-Century Dance 
(Haydn). Philadelphia Orch., cond., 
Stokowski. Haydn right to the core. Typical 
of crinolines, uniforms, a court ballroom and 
string orchestra. 

H.M.V.—D1564. Pavane for a Dead Princess 
(Ravel). Sym. Orch. Majestic in its minia- 
turity. Reminiscent if ever music was of the 
English countryside. 

H.M.V.—DB3049. Che gelida manina “ La 
Bohéme ” (Puccini). Jussi Bjérling. Mag- 
nificent is the only word for it. Range is 
phenomenal. Eclipses Caruso and Gigli. 

H.M.V.—DB3146. Scherzo from “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn). Rach- 
maninov (piano). Arrangement and per- 
formance are those of a master. Technique 


is superb. 

H.M.V.—DAg77. Turkish March (Mozart). 
Wanda Landowska. Now what have the 
harpsichord critics to say? Note Land- 


owska’s brilliant finger-play. 


From D. J. E. SLADDEN, White Gates, Datchet, 
Bucks. 

Col.—LB45. Ich bin der welt gekommen 
abhanden. Thorborg and V.P.O.  Ex- 
quisite poetry in Mahler’s poignant style. 

H.M.V.—Cgio1. G minor Ballade (Chopin). 
Moiseiwitsch. _Five-shillings-and-ninepence 
worth of dazzling finger-work. 

Parlo.—E11113. Romanza from E minor 
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Concerto (Chopin). Rosenthal and Berlin 
State Opera Orch. We shall not hear such 
heaven-born rubato and Chopinesque grace 
again. 

Decca—LY6195-7. Quartet (Koch). Un- 
finished Quartet (Lekeu). Lyrical master- 
piece, played with understanding. 

Decca—CA8126-7. Don Juan (Strauss). Cond. 
by composer. Authentic performance of 
youthful masterpiece. Anno Domini does not 
tell its usual tale with the recording. 

Col.—LX32-4. Carnaval (Schumann). God- 
owsky. Rather ponderous in the opening, but 
otherwise truly Schumannesque. 

Col.—LX860-1. Rienzi Overture. Weingartner 
and Paris Conservatoire Orch. Best per- 
formance of grand bandstand overture. 

Col.—DX845-7. Symphony in G minor, No. 
25 (Mozart). Alfred Wallenstein and Sym. 
Orch. People overlook the “‘ little ” G minor 
—a perfect gem. 

From Mr. R. S. Perry, 28, Ardpatrick Gdns., 

Castlereagh, Belfast. 

H.M.V.—D1285. Invitation to the Waltz. 
Phil. Orch., cond. Stokowski. Record of 
charm, showing great handling of a great 
orchestra. 

H.M.V.—DB2131. Plaisir d’amour. Schipa. 
Delicious singing of a too-often spoiled song. 

H.M.V.—DB2291. Bist du bei mir (Bach). 
Elisabeth Schumann. Let’s hope the heavenly 
choirs sing this in the same style as Schumann. 

H.M.V.—DB2867. Where’er you walk, 
“Semele” (Handel). John McCormack. 
Handel and John—soothingness soothed. 

H.M.V.—DBro002. Love’s Nocturne (Millions 
d’Arlequin) (Drigo). Gigli. Italian bel canto 
at its best. 

H.M.V.—B3188. Ruins of Athens—Turkish 
March (Beethoven). Vienna Phil. Orch., 
cond. Karl Alwin. Charming little piece, full 
of vivacity—sure to please. 

H.M.V.—DB375. Polonaise Militaire (Chopin). 
Paderewski. Fine example of how this 
popular piece sounds when well played. 

Col.—5044. Calf of Gold ; and Mephisto’s 
Serenade, Faust (Gounod). Kipnis. Excel- 
lent singing ; the ironic laughter alone makes 
the record worth while. 

ORCHESTRAL 
From the REvp. JOHN WEBSTER, The Cathedral, 
Truro. 

H.M.V.—DB4435-7. Piano Concerto in B flat, 
K.450 (Mozart). Elly Ney and Chamber 
Orch. Mozart in one of his most charming 
moods, exquisitely played. 

Col.—DX933. Concerto for Trumpet and 
Orchestra (Haydn). George Eskdale here 
gives us some really vigorous Haydn, bril- 
liantly performed. 

H.M.V.—DB3063-4. Kol Nidrei (Max Bruch). 
Casals and L.S.O. One of the loveliest things 
ever written for violoncello and orchestra. 

Col.—LX362-4. Symphony, for Orchestra and 
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Piano, on a French Mountaineer’s Song 
(d’Indy). M. Long and Colonne Sym. Orch. 
A most fascinating work which holds one’s 
attention throughout. 

H.M.V.—DB3668-9. Concerto Grosso in D 
minor (Vivaldi). Boston Sym. Orch. Perfect 
balance and solidity, combined with a 
delicacy which is entirely satisfying. 

H.M.V.—DB2387-90. Quintet in E flat for 
Piano and Strings (Schumann). Schnabel 
and Pro Arte Quartet. This contains some of 
the loveliest of Schumann, both serious and 
light-hearted. Excellent recording. 

Col.—LX598-600. Quartet in F, Op. 135 
(Beethoven). The Léner Quartet gives us 
here a jolly and yet heavenly performance of 
one of the last five string quartets of B., which 
are of the very essence of all music for all 
time. . 

Col.—DX1040. Notturno (Dvorak). Hallé 
Orch. A peaceful and really lovely vision. 
The ending is supremely beautiful. 

H.M.V.—DB3260. Khovantchina—Introduc- 
tion (Moussorgsky). Boston Sym. Orch. See 
note on Dvorak above. 

Col.—LX887-9. Francesca da Rimini (Tchai- 
kovsky). L.P.O. Beecham gives a dramatic 
performance of a vigorous work interspersed 
with beautiful and quiet themes. 

Decca—K771. Alceste Overture (Gluck). 
Mengelberg and Amsterdam Con. Orch. A 
well-balanced recording of a strong and 
melodious composition. 

Decca—X147. Two Aquarelles and Air and 
Dance (Delius). Boyd Neel String Orch. 
Delius in his most charming moods. 

Col.—DXg25. Greensleeves Fantasia (Vaughan 
Williams). The Jacques Orchestra play this 
popular theme delightfully. A happy record- 
ing. 

INSTRUMENTAL 
From Mr. W. E. Wuiston, “ Cranleigh,” 
Tytherington, Macclesfield. 

Col.—LX256-7. Oboe Quartet (Mozart). 
Goossens and Lener Trio. Two of the 
happiest and best-wearing discs in existence. 

Decca.—K 780-3. Clarinet Quintet (Bliss). 
Thurston and Griller Quartet. _A modern 
work with a genuine purpose. Beautifully 
written and played. 

H.M.V.—DB3639-40. | Concerto Grosso G 
minor (Corelli). L.S.O. (Walter). Delightful 
Christmas music. Balm to a troubled world. 

Col.—LX721-3. Symphony No. 93 in D 
(Haydn). L.P.O. (Beecham). Even Beecham 
has excelled himself. The slow movement 
particularly is perfection. 

-M.V.—DB2561-5. Quintet in C (Schubert). 
Pro Arte and Pini. No more moving work has 
been written. Recording splendid. 

Col.—DX963-4. Violin Concerto in C (Vivaldi) 
Pougnet and Orch. (Goehr). A charming 
old-world work. Would be worth every 
penny on light blues. 








4 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 


of recorded music . 


. . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 


When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 








THE FUTURE 


is an intangible something that no one can foretell, 
but, based on achievements past and present, we 
have every confidence that Expert gramophones, 
soundboxes, needles and accessories will once again 
be the choice of all who desire quality reproduction 
from gramophone records during 1943. 

Expert Brown Fibres 

Nucane Fibres 

Expert Thorns 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
‘‘ Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 


2/- for 50 
2/- for 40 
2/- for 10 
from 


Mountview 6875 
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We are not Clipping 
Coupons yet. But... 


IMHOF’S POSTAL PLAN 


In successful operation for many years, the 
Imhof Postal Plan, like so much else, 
suffers under existing conditions—trans- 
port difficulties, postal delays and ‘‘ record 
rationing ’’ all contribute their quota of 
irritations. So, to help us to help you, 
will you please list as many alternatives as 
possible and send maximum cash coverage. 
Surplus Cash will be returned with 
detailed docket. 


“This Month of Music” 


A knowledgeable commentary and causerie 
on the best of the current issues, ‘‘ This 
Month of Music ’’ is welcomed by gramo- 
philes all over the world as guide, philo- 
sopher and friend anent all things recorded. 
It comes to you monthly, together with 
all the new supplements for only 3/6 a 
year post free—overseas, 7/6. 


Although it hasn’t quite come to coupons, 
the quota system says, very effectively, 
‘‘RECORDS ARE RATIONED.” Although 
Imhof’s extremely large sales in the past 
earns for us a substantial share of each 
month’s pressings, it means that sometimes 
you may have to wait a little to obtain that 
particular recording you are so anxious to 
enjoy. To avoid any such disappointment 
as far as possible may we suggest that you 
come and see us as early in each month as 
possible ? But whenever you come you can 


_be sure that every record you buy at Imhof’s 


is in a *‘ brand new ”’ condition, for we use 


only IM Long-playing Needles for demonstra- 


7 IMHOF'S 


IMHOP’S (Retail) LTD. MUSEUM 5944 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.! 


Instrument Cases by bnchofs 


A skilled team of workers in an efficiently equipped modern factory produce to an 
unusually high standard all types of metal instrument cases, radio chassis, panels, brackets, 
boxes and other metal components. We are also able to undertake the design and 
manufacture of complete amplifying equipment for special requirements. Enquiries to 
cur Head Office, Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 





F PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 
Contractors to. the Admiralty, Air Ministry, Ministry of Supply, and G.P.O. - 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
& minimum charge of 3s. 





FOR SALE 


OLUMBIA Oak Table Model for Sale.—64, 
Audley Road. Hendon. N.W.4. 


[DEZETIONS, Rarities, Pathes, Catalogues for 
sale; also Operatic Souvenirs and Literature. 
Lists on application to C. oes, 90, Bowes 
Road, Palmers Green, London, N.13. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


) Sen maga (A.C.) Record Player or Gram 
phone. Any good make. Full details ond 
go. “. se 184, Downend Road, Horfield, 
ristol 7. 


ELGAR’ S Coronation March. Also Organ Elec- 
trical oar deleted from Catalogues, 
espec.ally H.M.V. B.2 





Br radley, Dean Prior Vicarage, 
Buckfastleigh, Devon. 


E -MG or Ginn Externa! Horn Gramophone.— 
ses details to Allen, Shanagarry, County 








-M.V, Walnut Record Filing Cabinet (300). 
Ten separate compartments. What offers? 
—Beardsworth, 36, Cornelian Street, Blackburn. 


Exchange, Classical Records. Book. Wanted, 

Caruso, Gigli. “Gramophone,” Dec., 1938, 
June-Oct., 1935. Indices Voiumes ‘I welve to Nine- 
teen.—Spicer, 45a, Morley Road, East Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex. 


RARE Recordings by Arnoldson, Bonci, De Luca, 
De Lucia, Farrar, Alice Gomez, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Parkina, Plancon, Sammarco, Schumann- 
He.nk, Sembrich, Edyth Walker. etc., for sale or 
exchange. Letters, autograph=-d and ‘plain photo- 
graphs of Stage Celebrities, Composers, etc.— 
MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 











GITBELIUS, Second Symphony (Koussevitzky). 

Offers. Wanted Fourth and Sixth Symphonies. 
Fibred. &s. per Record. —Box No. 3694, c/o ‘** The 
Grapophone, ’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


QIBELIUS Symphonies 6, 7, fibred. Exchange 
nly, modern Orchestral Works, Vaughan- 
Williams gymphenics. Lark Ascending, Dohnanyi 
— Bloch, Rachmaninov Symphonies, Butter- 
Elgar Falstaff. Similar. cash either way. 

bak 3 ty Hill Place, Maidstone. 











a Quartet; D’Indy Second Symphony; 
Jour d’eté a la Montague; Roussel, Evoca- 
tions.—Box No. 3701, c/o “ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


HINDEMITH, Symphony ‘“‘ Mathis der Maler”’ 
(Telefunken); Mozart Sextet ““Musikalischer 
Spass ""; Mozart. Leporello Aria ‘“* Madamina 
(Ripnis) -—Box No. 3666, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone.” 
49. Ebrington Road. Kenton. Middlesex. 


M.V. or Marconi Radiogram.—Write stating 

“Model and price required.—Box No. 25, c/o 

‘* The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 
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TCHAIKOV SKY’S ‘Theme and Variations 
Third Suite,”’ entesenei. 30s. post free 
Offered fibre condition. H.M.V. D.7369-71 (Auto 
matic), or 25s.. 1798-1800.—Cullin, 7, Priory 
Street, Ware. Herts. 
yo CAL Recordings on H.M.V.. Red and Pink 
Labels, single and double-sided, acoustic and 
electric; Fonotipias, Odeons, Zonopliones by 
cen artists, Concert and Monarch Records 
with ‘“‘ Angel’ labels. Old catalogues. Coven: 
Garden Programmes on satin.—Box No. 500, c/o 
‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton 
Middlesex. 
ANTED.—B.2799, B.6524, MR.79, 
0.1741. 0.1780. 0.1807. 0.1870, ii .274, Decca 
F.3902, F.5007, F.5190, F.5220, F.5260, F.5567, 
F.5107, Panachord 25815, 25916.-Cathro, 17, West 
Avenue, Stepps, G:asgow 
ANTED.—H.M.V. Simon Barer Record, 
0B.2167.--Write to Rev. J. Sunn, Catholic 
Rectory. 373 Bowes Road. New Southgate. N.11. 
ANTED.—Second-hand. Any Records from 
any complete Operas, also Messiah. May 
be steel used, reasonably: worn, and straight or 
d:—Raymoni Newton, 31, Church 
ington, heshire. 
[ Record Filing Cabinet to hold 600. 
price.—Beardsworin, 36, Cornelian 
Street, Blackburn. 








MR.170, 














H™: D.B.s 1395 (Zanelli), 1117, 1138 (Franci), 
1111 (Pertile).—Barrow, 14, Woodland Grove, 
Rockferry, Cheshire. 





H: -M.V. Record Player, Model No. 120 A.C. First- 
class condition — —Milton, 22, Priest- 
hills Road, Hinckley, Leics 





PRIVATE Collections Bought for oo Good 
prices given. —Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘“‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





ECORD-PLAYER. Details of model, condition. 
price, to Hoskisson, 316, Quinton Road, Har- 
borne. Birmingham. 





MALL —- odd Records. mostly Classical 
3s. each, or exchange.—Wood, Alderholt, 
Fordingbridge. Hants. 


WANTED 


D4s Lied Von Der Erde. fibred. State pnrice.— 
Joyce, National Provincial Bank, Gerrards 
Cross. Bucks 








SCRIABINE: :—Sonatas 8. 9, 10 (issued abroad), 
also any pre-electric recordings, especially 
(Col.) and “ Etude (H.M.V. Mark 
Gretchaninov: Cradle Song (H.M.V. 
Dmitri Smirnoff). Wa'ton: Symphony (Decca). 
Messager: ‘“‘ Les Deux Pigeons,”’ suite complete.— 
Particulars to W. H. Brown, 19, Acheson Road. 
Hall Green, Birmingham. 


** Reverie’ 
Hambourg). 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section, go per word, with 
a minimum charge of six shilling. 
ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o “ The Gramo- 
phone.’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. Middlesex. 
BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) bring vou to London’s Leading Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9. Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End. N.8. Mountview 1183. 
DE pignes . Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Bncvangs. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3007. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
;,*PERIENCED Assistant see<s post. 
~ or Radio. 
c/o “The Gramophone,” 
Kenton. Middlesex. 





Records. 
Good references.—Box No. 3696. 
49, Ebrington Road, 





DOBNANYI: Suite for Orchestra in F minor, 
Coates; Symphonic Rhapsody on “ With a 
Song in my Heart.'’—-Chalmers-Hunt, Broad Oak, 


CHAIKOVSKY 5th Symphony, 

Ronald, especially D.7133. ii not ae set. 
Also any Classical Records.—Nowell, 5, Styal 
Road, Wilmslow. Nr. Manchester. 





preferably ° 


SIMPLE Instructions for ae nts Acoustic 
Gramophones.—From Rev. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, ° ER, Bacup, 
Lanes. 1s. 3d. post free. 














SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 


SOLREN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 


Canterbury, Kent 
Consult us whe. selling ; — libraries or 


THE 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


_ 


"Tero rnavt 











A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2 


THE BEST ON 
RECORD. 


The ‘steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
“‘Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still ed 
best on record. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 






































COUPON 
_ coupon must be cut out and attached 
any enquiry, with a stamped and 
a. a envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until Jan. 3ist. 
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THE ART OF FOLLOWING 
MINIATURE SCORES 


‘The past few years have shown a great increase in 
the use of miniature scores by connoisseurs of 
recorded music and, at a time when new records 
are not easily obtainable, we would like to remind 
our readers of a very simple method of enhancing 
the pleasure to be derived from records already 
in their collection. Fewer people would be so 
shy of scores if they appreciated the difference 
between reading a score and following one. Score 
reading calls for ability to create in imagination 
the sound of a full orchestra, and is no easy feat. 
Anybody with an elementary knowledge of music 
can follow a score, however, and derive immense 
satisfaction from doing so. 


It is best to begin by following only one part, 
and later to try switching from one instrument to 
another, following first the main melody and then 
the subservient parts. When greater facility has 
been attained, the parts can be combined ; to be 
able to do this is more important, and more 
satisfying than the ability to place, in the mind, 
the notation of each separate instrument. The 
charts given with some miniature scores will help 
to overcome this difficulty of transposing instru- 
ments ; in one or two scores, however, the parts 
are given as they actually sound, and not according 
to the convention of notation. 


Those who doubt their capabilities are advised to 
start with a simple chamber music work, one of 
the lightly scored symphonies of Mozart or 
Haydn, or possibly a Brandenburg Concerto. We 
keep more scores than can be enumerated here, 
but the following are recommended for beginners : 
S. 
BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
BEETHOVEN :: Symphony Ne. 1 
HAYDN: Clock Symphony . 
MOZART : Oboe Quartet 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto 
No. I 6 
PROKOFIEFF : Peter and the Wolf 6 


(Postage 4d. extra.) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Whatever your requirements— 
whether 


RADIO— RECORDS 
GRAMOPHONES— 
ACCESSORIES— 
or REPAIRS 


Write to The Gramophone 


Exchange about it 


In spite of the shortage we can generally supply 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 a AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE - - - - - - TEMPLE BAR 3007 








MINIATURE 
SCORES 
ELGAR 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 n. 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 n. 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 
(Also available a bound folio edition) nn. 
Symphony No. 4in A minor, Op. 63 Di. 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 n. 
En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9 n. 
Karelia, Suite, Op. 11 aa n. 3/6 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112. n. 3/6 
Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, 

Op. 22, No.3 .. n. 2/- 
Lemminkainen’s Return Legend, Op. 22, 

No, 4 as n. 4/- 
The Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 as n. 3/- 
Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 2/6 
Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 i and 

Timpani) ae n. 2/- 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, 
127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 
BEBBeESBESBEHEHBESEHESEEE SB 
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——GERALDO— 


and his Orchestra 


Der Fuehrer’s Face “}F 1960 


Pree er] My Devotion’ - 
a. * 


THE ORGAN, THE DANCE BAND & ME 


Billy Thorburn at the Piano 
Three Minutes of Heaven - . 


Fox Trot Medley—intro: White Christmas; You are my ?F 1959 
Sunshine ; Be careful, it’s my Heart - - - - | 


IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 


On Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 52: Mean to Me; Time on 
's 


my Hands; If | had You; Be careful, it’s my Heart; Love 
a Song ; Here you Are - - - . - 


RICHARD TAUBER 


Some fine recordings of 1942 








\; 1958 
J 





Ave Maria. Kahn; Panis Angelicus. 
Cesar Franck - - RO20517 


Tosti 
0 20515 


The Dove (La Paloma); Beneath 
thy Window (OSole Mio) RO20514 


O lovely Night. Ronald; ’Tisthe Day. Leoncavallo RO 20512 
White Wings. 


My Dreams ; Good-bye. 


Tosti 
O 20511 


Once there lived a Lady Fair; The dearest maiden 
waits me There (Both from ''Blossom Time’’) RO 20505 


Moszkowski ; My love for You. 


GRAMOPHONE 
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January, 1943 








HARRY PARRY 
and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
Boogi; Ain’t Misbehavin’ - - - - 
HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 


Nicht Special ; King Porter Stomp - R2861 





Some Swing Hits of 1942 


HARRY PARRY and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
-Basin Street Ball; Blue Prelude - - - R2840 
My Melancholy Baby; Imay be Wrong - R2826 


BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
Blues in the Night ; Where or When - - R2845 
If I had You; Limehouse Blues - - - R2838 


BENNY GOODMAN and his Orchestra 
The Birth of the Blues ; Caprice XXIV Paganini 
R 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 
Basie Boogie ; 9.20 Special - - - - R 
Miss Thing. Two Parts . - - - R2855 


HARRY JAMES and his Orchestra 
Ol’ Man River; Nobody knows the trouble I’ve 
Seen - . - . - - -  - R2850 
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